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FOR A FINER FABRIC 
RELY ON 
BUTTERWORTH QUALITY HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Because Butterworth is your guarantee of fine fabrics— 


Noted handweaving studios throughout the country rely on Butterworth 
yarn, no matter what the job. Just feel the softness of Butterworth yarn, 
see its sheen and lustre—and you'll know why. 


Choose from more than 260 glorious shades and colors. Your choice of 
many different weights—all available on convenient half pound tubes. 


COTTON & COTTON NOVELTIES LINEN 
Cotton Fast Dye Reverse Tow Linen Butterworth Brand 


Cotton Mercerized Perle (Available in 2 ply 10 and 2 ply 5, in a 
Novelties — Ratine, Knot, Lace. choice of 42 different shades and colors 


Chenille plus white and natural.) 

RAYON & RAYON NOVELTIES EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARN 

Spun Rayon — Sunfast (15 different sizes in white and natural, 
Novelties—Flake, Ratine, Twist, plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 26/1, 
Chainette 20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


These are just a few of the family of BUTTERWORTH handweaving yarns. 
manufactured in our own plant to assure the highest of standards. 


WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE CARDS — Just 25¢ per set 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 


2222 East Susquehanna Avenue, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
Over 70 Years in Yarns 








The Top Gift 


on the Weaver’s Christmas Tree 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Special gift rates—First Gift Subscription $4.00 
All additional, $3.60—All on one check 
Send in gift subscriptions early 


Canadian postage 50¢, Pan-American and foreign postage, $1.00 a year extra. 


Make checks or money orders payable to 


Handweaver 


246 FIFTH AVENUE & Craftsman NEW YORK 1 





Always a 
Welcome Gift 
fora 
Handweaver 
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NOVELTY YARNS 


—for handweaving 


WOOL COLORS 
WORSTED BLEACHED 
LINEN NATURAL 
NUB SILK BLENDS 
BOUCLE METALLICS SPOTS 
LOOP NYLON 
FLAKE RAYON 
CHENILLE COTTON 


direct from the manufacturer 


ROSE MILLS, 


C Street and Indiana Avenue 


Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


INC. 


W rite today for sample cards 





The Last Word in 
Handweaving Yarns 


by 


TROY YARN 
& TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


continues to 


meet the demands of discriminating weavers, 
guilds, schools and shops with its collection of the 
most unusual in yarns. 


Write for free samples 


TROY YARN & TEXTILE Co. 
345 Barton Street, Pawtucket, Rhode Island 
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IMPORTERS OF 


LINEN YARNS 


FOR 
HANDLOOM WEAVING 
Introducing to the Handweavers 
METLON NON-TARNISHING METALLIC YARN 
IN THE NEW 
METLON with MYLAR 
1/64” 


PERMAGOLD and SILVER 
ON 3 OZ. PLASTIC SPOOLS 
(3000 YARDS) 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT. INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. DEPT. A BOSTON 11, MASS. 
Send 35c for yarn samples 











DOUBLE 
LOOM 


90" 
for Rugs & Curtains. 
Built on custom order up to a 144” width. 


Features ahead of the 
others! 


Jack-Type four harness loom. Only 
44” high. Light in operation. Gives 
perfect shed. New easier threading 
action. 


Standard and Folding counter-bal- 
anced looms, table looms, 12 and 16 
harness looms also available. Write 
for further information. 


Peete 


901 rr | 
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Horizontal warping 
mill. 


direct- 
ery fast 


Transfers w 
ly on loom. 
action. 


Write for details. 
We help with easy 
shipping instructions 
anywhere. 


Send for free litera- 
ture and agent's list. 








Nitus € 


INC. 
LISLETVILLE 6, P. Q@. CANADA 
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Cover. The fabric is from a fragment of a 
linen and wool slit tapestry Egyptian cur- 
tain border, 3-4 C. The original was woven 
in brown, green, light orange and yellow. 
The design motif is the pomegranate, which 
because of its many seeds is an Eastern 
symbol of fertility and abundance. From 
the Cooper Union, New York, Museum 
Collecticn. Designed by Robert Foster. 
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COMPLETE 
ASSORTMENT 


OF 
YARNS 
For 
Home Weaving 
and 


Commercial 


Weaving 





SILK @ RAYON 
WOOL e LINEN 
COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


Hundreds of kinds and 


colors to choose from 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 Beautiful Fast 
Colors on 4 oz. tubes. 
° 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, Mercerized 
Perle Cotton. 
© 


8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp—22 colors 
on ¥2 \bb.. tubes. 
” 


2/20 Weaving Worsted—36 Beautiful 


Colors on 2 oz. tubes. 


-Orders & inquiries 
promptly handled 


Write today for set of free samples 


CONTESSA 
YARNS 


Dept. C 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


“Serving handweavers for over 10 years” 
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STYLE 


The newest and latest styles 
in yarns for the handweaver. 
Weaving Yarns with “The Precious Look” 
Unsupported Metallics in Various Sizes 
Invisible Nylon Supported Metallics 
Silk Supported Metallics 
Rayon Supported Metallics 


Fortisan Supported Metallics 
(In 15 Glowing Colors) 


* 
2 Ply Laminette — 3 Ply Laminette 
Metallic Giumpes Ranging From 700 to 5400 Yds. per pound. 
+ 
Nubby Boucles Metallic Boucles Rayon Warp 
Drapery and Upholstery Yarns, etc. 


All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable 


These yarns represent our standard supply and are available at all times. 


Boucles 


Distributors of 
non-tarnishing metallics and yarns 
made by Standard Yarn Mills, 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 


L , 
Send 25¢ for Sample Cards & Price List 


HOME YARNS CoO. 


62-05 30th Avenue, Dept. H, Woodside 77, New York 








NEW “ECONOMY” 4-HARNESS FOOT LOOM 
(Shown above in folded position) 
e Available in 3 sizes: 20’, 24” & 28” e Four or six 
treadles—Prices: $77.00 and up e Also: Our Standard 
Roller Bearing Floor looms. Sizes 20” to 46”. e Hand 
or foot operated Table looms 14” and 20” e Complete 
line of accessories. 
Write today for prices of all models 


KESSENICH LOOMS 


“The loom that has become a living part of the home” 
7463 Harwood Avenue Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
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From summer crafts fairs come reports of increased at- 
tendance and increased sales. The Craftsmen’s Fair of the 
Southern Highlands, The Craftsmen’s Fair of the League 
of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen, the York State Craftsmen, and 
the Vermont Craftsmen’s Market, as well as others, have 
become important tourist attractions in their area, and 
have become nationally known through travel pages and 
travel agencies. All report visitors from many states as 
well as from abroad who are making interesting dis- 
coveries in the field of American crafts. 


Q 


More museums and other sponsors of craft exhibi- 
tions are stressing sales for craftsmen with increasingly 
successful results. They are urging craftsmen to enter 
only articles for sale instead of too many exhibition 
pieces marked not for sale. While such pieces often bring 
future orders, many patrons want to take their purchases 
with them, or at least get delivery at the close of the 


show. 


Fall exhibition schedules feature the Middlewest with 
Fiber, Clay and Metal at the St. Paul, Minnesota, Gal- 
lery and School of Art, Kansas Designer-Craftsmen at 
the University of Kansas and Contemporary Hand- 
weaving II at the University of Nebraska Galleries with 
the joint sponsorship of the Lincoln Weavers Guild. 
Ozark Arts and Crafts will be seen at War Eagle spon- 
sored by the Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild. 
In the East the Society of Connecticut Craftsmen’s an- 
nual craft fair will be held at G. Fox & Co. in Hartford 
as usual and weaving will receive special attention at the 
Women’s International Exhibition in New York. (For 
dates, see calendar, page 34). 
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Handcraft competitions are attracting growing num- 
bers of visitors at state fairs and more fairs plan to en- 
large such classifications next year. Local fairs also are 
seeking craft exhibitors and many are offering prizes 
and opportunities for sales. This magazines offers a 
prize for juried exhibitions. Since we receive inquiries 
from all over the world about where to see good hand- 
weaving in the United States we shall be glad to in- 
clude local fairs, whether publicly or privately sponsored, 
in our exhibition schedules. Send in dates as early as 
possible. 
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The design contest for articles suitable for state 
souvenirs sponsored by the Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men as part of their annual exhibition at the Lyman 
Allen Museum, New London, aroused widespread in- 
terest. It represented an effort to encourage craftsmen 
to produce designs for objects to serve as “handsome 
and tasteful souvenirs of the State of Connecticut”—an 
objective other craft groups might consider. 
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Careful planning, begun well in advance, is perhaps 
the first essential for a successful weavers’ conference 
with proof coming from the experience of several groups 
whose efforts have been met with demands for repeat 
performances. The question of annual or biennial con- 
ferences is up for discussion with certain advantages 
seen for a biennial conference, in the experience of the 
Weavers Guilds of Massachusetts at Amherst, which 
lightens somewhat the burden on the planners and per- 
mits a long range view of what is needed. The devotion 
of weavers to their craft and their desire to advance is 
evidenced by their enthusiastic response to well-planned 
conferences and workshops and by the many hours 
spent by conference sponsors in organizing the events, 
all on a volunteer basis although some groups had 2x- 
cellent cooperation from educational institutions. The 
conferences, with their opportunities for exchange of 
ideas and comparison of work, cannot help but become 
an important influence in improving standards of weav- 
ing. A newcomer to the conference field is the Southern 
California Guild of Handweavers which will sponsor a 
conference and exhibit March 22-23 to be held in the 
Exhibit Hall of the Long Beach Municipal Auditorium. 
Invited to participate are all guilds and study groups, 
school and adult education classes, professional and 
amateur weavers and commercial supply firms. Dorothea 
M. Hulse is executive chairman and Mary E. Snyder, 


coordinating chairman. 
Q 


Please send in changes of address promptly, and al- 
ways include your zone number, in order to receive your 
magazine promptly. Early renewals also expedite mail- 
ings. Publication date of the magazine is the 15th of 
January, April, July and October. Two supplementary 
niailings of the magazine are sent out between issues 
and in processing lapsed subscriptions some delay is 
inevitable. Gift subscriptions also should be sent in early. 
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Western Handweaving 1957 





By DOROTHY BRYAN 


Excellent craftsmanship, variety, 
subdued colors skillfully handled and 
some outstanding examples of orig- 
inality characterize the handweaving 
in the Designer-Craftsmen of the 
West, 1957 exhibition held through 
June and July at the M. H. deYoung 
Memorial Museum in San Francisco. 
Although the amount of weaving se- 
lected by the jury was not large, it ran 
second only to ceramics in quantity and 
garnered seven of the 23 honorary 
awards distributed among the fourteen 
crafts represented. 


Held in conjunction with the First 


Annual National Craftsmen’s Con- 
ference at Asilomar, sponsored by The 
American Craftsmen’s Council, the 
show was planned with three objec- 

Sheer linen room divider, award 
winner by Eve Gulick. A_ single 
strand of heavier brown borders the 
groups of fine natural linen. Danish 
medallion binds the weft groups and 
a modified Brooks bouquet, using a 
double strand of the brown woven 
through and then wrapped completely 
around cach warp group, combines to 
give firmness to the open weave and 
beauty to the pattern. 


Tapestry in silk and cotton, “Arch- 
angel.” by Mark Adams, San Fran- 
cisco. 
tives in mind: to make a survey of 
craft activities in eight western states ; 
determine if there is a characteristic 
western style and present products of 
the highest quality from the region. 

A selected segment of the exhibi- 
tion will be circulated abroad for two 
years under the auspices of the Ex- 
hibits Division of the United States 
Information Service. According to 
government officials, this has been 
done “to show people of other coun- 
tries some of the really beautiful and 
technically expert handcrafts which 
Americans are producing today”. 

Considering the crafts as a whole, it 
was found that in variety as well as in 
quantity, California leads, with Ore- 
gon and Washington closely following. 
In a statement in the catalog by Dr. 
Elisabeth Moses, it was noted that 
ceramics and weaving which had the 
largest representation in the show, 
have also had a longer period of 
activity than any other crafts in the 
West. 

She went on to say that because of 
constant communication between East 
and West and movement of teachers 
from school to school, it is difficult to 
determine the sources of influence. If 
any influence is now prevalent in the 
West, she said, it is the Japanese which 
is especially apparent in ceramics. 

Crafts were entered in open com- 
petition to permit discovery of new 
and unknown talent. Regional pre- 
liminary jurying was done under the 
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Above. Award-winning cocktail 
fabric by Helen Wood Pope has fine 
wool warp and weft of knitting ribbon 
and wool. Yarns are black, grayed 
dark blue and taupe, ribbons black 
silk and slate chiffon. 

Below. Translucent casement cloth 
by Hella Skowronski. V ery fine rayon 
and duppioni silk. Two threads of rust 
alternated with two strands of slub 
gold in warp. Modified twill weave 
minimizes smooth turquoise weft. 
Both are enlarged details. 


direction of Hudson Roysher, associate 
professor of art, Los Angeles State 
College, and Gervais Reed, assistant 
director, Henry Galleries, University 
of Washington, with a final jurying in 
San Francisco. In view of the large 
number of entries, Dr. Moses stated 
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that the number of selections seemed 
small. She expressed regret that some 
of the better known craftsmen were not 
represented, owing either to lack of in- 
terest or to elimination in the jurying 
because the products did not come up 
to their past performances. 


Looking for the highest level of 
achievement in concept and technique, 
the jury issued the following state- 
ment as the basis upon which selections 
were made: “1, quality of craftsman- 
ship in the sense of workmanship ; 2, 
quality of material used and brought 
out by the craftsman; 3, fitness for 
purpose or use and 4, a resultant form 
which integrates purpose, material and 
workmanship and is of esthetic ap- 
peal.” The final jury included Hal 
Painter, president of Professional 
Weavers Association; Merry Renk, 
metalworker and associate in design, 
University of California; Herbert 
Sanders, professor of ceramic art, San 
Jose State College ; Herwin Schaefer, 
associate professor, decorative arts de- 
partment, University of California and 
Rudolph Schaeffer, director of the 
Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, 
San Francisco. 

The weaving selected included fab- 
rics for many uses—clothing, decora- 
tive, rugs and tapestries. Although 
about two-thirds of the pieces were in 
2-harness weaves and two-thirds of 
the remainder in twill, there was con- 
siderable diversity due to individual 
handling. 

Two of the award winners are ex- 
amples of quite different results 
achieved through wrapping the weft 
around warp groups. Marlise Staehel- 
in, Berkeley, wrapped two strands 
twice around pairs of warps to give 
thickness and firmness to her heavy 
blue wool rug. With adept handling of 
color, warm and cool blues are blend- 
ed without definition of line. In sharp 
contrast is the gossamer room-divider 
by Eve Gulick, Spring Valley. The fas- 
cinating shape of the open spaces as 
well as the method of binding the warp 
and weft groups between the little webs 
gave unique character to her soundly 
woven piece. 

Different handling of materials 
brought about interesting results in 
two instances. By cutting long weft 
skips, firmly tied down by a series of 
warps in her award-winning rug, Ida 
Dean Grae, Mill Valley, reveals that 
heavy jute rope is surprisingly soft to 
the touch. The character of the weft 
pile is further enhanced by the inter- 





mingling of black and brown resulting 
from giving the jute a surface dye. 
(See illustrations ) 

Trude Guermonprez, San Francis- 
co, used unusual handling of wood 
slats in her award-winning hanging. 
The weft appears to be made of a long, 
thin layer of walnut veneer, stained 
black and brown and cut along the 
grain to produce irregular width strips. 
The warp has two bands of black wool, 
narrow at the left and wide at the right. 
It is woven so that consecutive yarns 
are raised in groups rather than al- 
ternately. As the groups appear on top, 
they are interwoven with colors ar- 
ranged in a muted rainbow from char- 
treuse to olive green on the narrow 
band and to raspberry on the wide 
band. 

Throughout the weaving there was 
a tendency to use natural fibers, alone 
and in blends. The only synthetic used 
was rayon and only two fabrics con- 
tained metallics. Irma Robinson’s 
award-winning sheer casement made 
the most of one size of one yarn. A 
fine natural linen with close and open 
sley balanced with light and firm beat, 
skillfully done, gave a new look to the 
M’s and O’s draft. Mrs. Robinson, 
Seattle, also had a heavier sheer case- 
ment of mixed fibers in thick and thin 
yarns of gray and naturals. Mary 
Walker Phillips, Fresno, also used 
only one fiber in her black and brown 
coating fabric and so gave a fresh look 
to a standard weave. By combining dif- 
ferent spins and sizes of wool yarns, 
she softened the precise line of the log- 
cabin, weave. 

While colors were mainly subdued, 
even somber in some cases, their skill- 
ful handling gave interest. Florence 
Ruth Finnegan, Portland, sparked a 
fine wool upholstery with weft shots 
of heavy yarns and a brown novelty 
flecked with coral, orange and white 
in line stripes to give both texture and 
life to her fabric. Helen Wood Pope, 
San Francisco, blended brown, black 
and gray wool and mohair with gray- 
blue and black ribbon weft in her 
award-winning cocktail fabric. Using 
an overshot to emphasize the weft, 
there is an interplay of shiny and dull 
finishes. 

Cay Garrett, Berkeley, produced a 
strong pattern combining natural with 
beige, brown and charcoal in her 
award-winning upholstery. Virginia 
Harvey, Seattle, livened the browns 
in her cocoa colored clothing fabric 
by line-striping the wool warp with 
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natural and softened the effect with a 
brown tweed-colored alpaca that had a 
fine white fiber in the spin. 

A white bamboo wall-screen by 
Marge Kinney, Del Mar, effectively 
used the interplay of variations in the 
whites of different spins and fibers— 
smooth and novelty, dull and shining— 
of the linen, cotton, wool and mohair 
yarns arranged in bands. A similar 
interplay was achieved by Ed Ross- 
bach, Berkeley, in his silk drapery. In 
this case, it is the reflection of light 
from warp-and-weft- dominant blocks 
that gives depth to the fabric. 

Alice Kazawa Parrot, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, achieved contrast in a 
brown and black’ half-flossa rug by 
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Left. Above. Yarns tie-dyed in gold 
through rust and pink through fuchsia 
were combined with black and white 
in this checked silk twill upholstery 
by Ed Rossbach. (Enlarged ). 


Below. Though woven as a 2-har- 
ness weave, the brawn clothing fabric 
by Virginia Harvey, Seattle, was set 
up on 8 harnesses, thereby reducing 
friction in the warp. Set at 30 per inch 
and sleyed two per dent in a 15-dent 
reed, the warp is light-weight wool in 
eight shades of brown, ranging from 
pale to deep tones and arranged in 
random fashion. Weft is brown alpaca 
which crinkles when laundered, caus- 
ing a slight irregularity in the warp 
lines. It has an excellent hand. 


using different weight yarns, includ- 
ing some homespun, in gray, black and 
brown for different length pile, some 
cut and some un-cut, woven in ran- 
dom lengths against a brown wool rag 
background. 


Hella Skowronski, Seattle, grayed 
the warm gold duppioni and rust 
rayon warp of her semi-sheer casement 
by crossing it with a fine rayon tur- 
quoise, treadled so the warp is domi- 
nant in a twill set-up. Lorraine Har 
brightened her dark gray ribbon fabric 
by combining it with magenta wool 


Right. Reading down. Detail of 
award-winning rug by Marlise 
Staehelin. Warp; heavy, 2-ply wool 
of soft heather blue; ends form fringe. 
Weft, heavy single-ply wool spun on 
special order in Switzerland, hand- 
dyed by the weaver in soft, grayed 
cool and warm blues in medium and 
dark vaiues. Two strands of weft are 
wrapped twice around two warp 
yarns. Colors are introduced at ran- 
dom, always in pairs of the same 
shade, carried on the back, when not 
used, to give a thick padding to the 
rug which measures 5% by slightly 
over 6 feet. 


Rug of ‘jute and cotton won an 
award for Ida Dean Grae. Enlarged 
detail at bottom shows the caracul- 
like effect. Warp, black cotton carpet 
warp; weft, heavy jute rope woven 
with long weft skips, some of which 
are cut to give a curly pile. Natural 
Lrown jute hand-dyed by the weaver 
who deliberately aimed at a strong 
surface take and no penetration; re- 
sult, 2-toened curl against a black 
background. 





and gold and bronze ribbons on gray, 
black and brown wool warp. The most 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Why Visit a Museum? 


Beatrice Reeve of the Newark Museum Gives Some Excellent Reasons 


What does a visit to a museum 
offer a handweaver—a handweaver 
who is not interested in selling her 
work or in designing for the power 
production of fabrics but who weaves 
largely for her own pleasure? A great 
deal, according to Beatrice Reeve who 
teaches the weaving classes at the 
Newark, New Jersey, Museum. 
Most of all, she told the New York 
Guild of Handweavers recently, a 
museum is an endless source of ideas 
for new textiles, picked up from un- 
expected sources, while you may be 
just idly wandering about among col- 
lections of paintings, sculpture, cer- 
ainics, period furniture or hand- 
wrought silver. A look at Egyptian 
antiquities, with the rich colors in the 
jewelry and faience, will entrance 
you; ancient Persian plates and tiles 
will offer revelations in color. 
Look carefully at the textures—the 
surface effect—of the objects you see. 
You will find ideas there for woven 
textures. Abstract paintings 
suggest ideas for textile design. 

Whether you pick up ideas or not 
depends, she said, on how you ap- 
proach museum displays. It’s fatal to 
make a big production of a museum 
trip—just take it easy. Wander about 
in a receptive frame of mind—try not 
to intellectualize about it at the be- 
ginning. 


also 


may 


Spontaneous ideas will come from 
this casual looking more quickly than 
if you concentrate too hard on your 
search. Teo hard a struggle for an 
idea cancels creativity ; just let your- 
self go. The excitement and greatest 
enjoyment come with the first impact 
of a new idea. After you have that 
comes the hard work of translating 
your basic idea into a textile design, 
the research necessary for this and 
then the actual execution. 

Although the new ideas may arrive 
while you are looking at museum col- 
lections, they really come from with- 
in yourself, from your personal re- 
action to the things you see. Since 
everyone has different experiences, 
everyone's reactions to the same ob- 
ject are different. Ten weavers who 
may look at the same objects will 
have ten different reactions—some 
will be slower and some faster in get- 
ting a reaction. 
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It is better at first, when you are 
more or less casually looking for 
ideas, to avcid all textile collections, 
Miss Reeve believes. Then you escape 
all tendency to try to reproduce exact- 
ly what you see. Leave the textiles 
until you have started on some new 
work of your own. 

Seeing your own craft in relation 
io another often leads to better under- 
standing of your own work. Often 
one object seems to explain another— 
to put it in perspective as it were. An] 
in a museum there is the advantage 
of seeing large collections of objects, 
both ancient and contemporary, to 
sharpen your perception of good de- 
sign. 

One of the main functions of a 
museum, she believes, is to develop 
an understanding and appreciation 
of good design. She does not believe 
that good design can be taught. A 
sense of design may be aroused and 
developed by thoughtful observation 
of well-designed objects seen in ex- 
hibitions and museum collections as 
well as by wide reading on design. 

The museum establishes standards 
of good design by offering to the 
public fine examples of past and 
present work in various fields. The 
many collections of objects which 
have been in use, many showed in 
restored rooms of different periods, 
are examples of changing tastes, often 
caused by changing social, and eco- 
nomic conditions, with the objects re- 
vealing the prevailing preferences of 
the time as well as the finest artistry 
and craftsmanship. Many may be far 
from the taste of today but they 
nevertheless have had a definite in- 
fluence on contemporary design. 

In studying museum collections of 
fabrics and other decorative objects, 
it will be found that many which are 
centuries old have a definitely modern 
quality and one often wonders why. 
Many ancient textiles often seem 
more “contemporary” than current 
work. Anything that has survived as 
long as many museum pieces have 
must possess a sort of universal ap- 
peal because of its qualities of de- 
sign—an intrinsic quality which is 
ageless. 

Weavers’ guilds meeting in mu- 
seums and museum classes have all 





the facilities of the museum available 
to them and consequently have un- 
usual opportunities for learning from 
observation. A public which is be- 
coming ever more craft conscious is 
also becoming more quality conscious. 

The sense of design grows with 
continued association with materials 
and intelligent practice of your craft. 
You learn weaving not only through 
the eyes but through the fingers— 
through the feel of materials. Weav- 
ing is an experience rather than a 
process of thought. Rather than think- 
ing too hard about what you are do- 
ing, set to weaving and your fingers 
will tell you what to do. Weavers 
often find it difficult to understand 
the need for repetition. Doing a thing 
once is not enough. Continuous prac- 
tice helps toward making a good 
weaver. 

When Miss Reeve advises weavers 
not to think tco consciously, she does 
not mean that they do not have to 
have a certain amount of theory and 
understand techniques. They must de- 
velop a sense of color. Color is felt, 
rather than studied. Learning color 
and color combination is a gradual 
process. Certain colors mean different 
things in different countries; a bride 
wears red in China, white in the 
United States ; there are certain color 
associations that are pleasant in some 
countries, unpleasant in others. 
People also have their own particular 
reactions to color, growing out of 
their own experiences. There is a 
large personal element in choice of 
color—important in textiles. Through 
these persenal associations, a color 
may be stimulating or calming. For 
instance yellow is supposed to be a 
gay, happy color, but in some cases 
a person may be unhappy wearing 
yellow or being surrounded by it. 

If you have not studied color 
theory, try out your colors in threads 
on the loom, Try different sets of 
colors. Making samples is especially 
valuable in preparing for an exhi- 
bition. You can try out different 
weaves, different combinations of 
colors—just sit down at your loom 
and see what happens. Designs of 
course can be worked out on paper 
but working them out on the loom 

(Continued on page 57) 
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By RUTH ARNOLD 


Among the art treasures for which 
Spain is justly famous are the textiles. 
Beautiful tapestries, rugs and _ silk 
damasks, many of them centuries old, 
can be seen in such famous buildings 
as the National Palace in Madrid and 
in the Royal Monastery of El Escorial. 
Exquisitely embroidered vestments— 
capes and chasubles—worn by bishops 
hundreds of years ago, are displayed 
in the vestry of the Primate Cathedral 
in Toledo. 

The traditional crafts are still being 
practiced by present-day craftsmen. 
The ancient art of damascening metal 
is carried on today in Toledo where 
there is a school in which the craft is 
taught. Here visitors can see the 
process of damascening from the forg- 
ing of the steel to the completion of 
swords, jewelry, and other art objects. 
Tapestries, rugs and velvets are being 
woven by hand in many other places. 

What follows is by no means a com- 
plete report of the crafts that are to be 
seen in Spain ; but it represents a brief 
account of a few inspiring experiences 
of one weaver who spent part of last 
winter there with her husband. The 
courtesy and hospitality of the crafts- 
men whom we visited added to the 
pleasure of their beautiful 
work. 

In Barcelona we visited the Spanish 
Village, Pueblo Espanol, an outdoor 
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Artesania. 


museum of Spanish architecture erect- 
ed in 1929 at the time of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Barcelona. 
Here are reproduced houses and public 
buildings typical and characteristic of 
the various parts of Spain. They are 
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Fig. 4. Student winding a bobbin 
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grouped according to the old geo- 
graphical divisions of the country. The 
entrance to the village is through the 
beautiful replica of Puerta de San 
Vincente from the ancient walled city 
of Avila. 


at La Escuela Mayor Central de 


Handweaving in Spain 


Mother-daughter handbags, saddle 
bags in miniature, woven at the craft 
school in Madrid. 


To a craftsman one of the most in- 
teresting street is the Calle de Cabal- 
leros with its Castillian houses. Along 
this street are workshops where all the 
traditional crafts of Spain are still be- 
ing carried on. Visitors may watch 
the master craftsmen at work as they 
turn out beautiful examples of their 
particular craft. E\ery craft is repre- 
sented, and the shops include those de- 
voted to coppersmithing, blacksmith- 
ing, silversmithing, glassblowing, 
ceramics (tiny figures for Christmas 
créches ) , leather goods, basketry, lace- 
making and embroidery, weaving and 
a printing shop for wood-cuts. They 
were all fascinating, but of course the 
textiles were of most interest to this 
weaver. We watched pillow lace being 
made at what seemed to us great speed, 
and lace mantillas being embroidered 
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on net. We saw a class being taught to 
embroider Spanish shawls in many 
colors on silk. 

We could hear the sound of the 
beaters of the looms of Senor Albert 
Vives Pla in the weaving shop next 
coor and hurried on to see the weav- 
ing. Several looms for handweaving 
were in operation; most of them 4- 
harness, but one with a Jacquard ap- 
paratus. All of the looms were equip- 
ped with fly-shuttles. Woolen skirt 
material with pattern borders was be- 
ing woven on the large looms, and 
scarves on a narrower lo :m. This loom 
was warped with white silk and woven 
with a weft of fine wool and metallic 
thread. (The scarf illustrated was 
woven on the white silk warp in hori- 
zontal stripes of white wool, gray 
wool, and silver lamé yarns.) There 
were many lovely handwoven articles 
for sale in the shop. 

In a combination of languages we 
managed to exchange ideas on weav- 
ing; Senor Vives Pla’s English was 
much better than our Spanish. The 
Jacquard loom was not set up, but he 
showed us his card-cutting apparatus 
and the design for a piece of silk 
damask that he had woven which has 
been exhibited in the Hispanic Mu- 
seum in New York. 

Another fascinating shop was that 
of the artist J. Castells Marti who de- 
signs, engraves, and prints beautiful 
woodcuts. Here we saw both pictures 
and Christmas cards particularly in- 
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teresting to us. Over coffee and cognac 
we discussed crafts and philosophy in 
a mixture of three languages— 
Spanish, Catalan, and English—with 
the artist’s lovely daughter acting as 
interpreter in the difficult spots. 





fig. 2. Rug from 17th century de- 
sign woven at craft school in Madrid. 


In Madrid we visited the Royal 
Tapestry Factory—‘Real Fabrica de 
Tapices”. Here both tapestries and 
rugs are woven by hand. On the way 
to the loom rooms one passes through 
a long gallery where tapestries and 
rugs, both old and new, are displayed. 
The famous Goya tapestries that hang 
in the Bourbon apartments of the 
palace-monastery of El Escorial were 
woven here in the eighteenth century. 
The Goya cartoons for these tapestries 
are hung in one of the galleries of the 
Prado Museum in Madrid. The Goya 
tapestries are in wonderful condition ; 
the colors are as fresh as if they had 
been woven recently. Upon inquiring 
as to the reason for this, we were told 
that it was because of the dry climate. 

The huge vertical rug looms are 
housed in long hall-like galleries. The 
heavy cotton warp is threaded through 
linen string heddles. The beams are 


Fig. 5. Cartoon for a woven rug. 


with friction brakes the 
size of tree trunks lashed down with 
thick, heavy rope. We saw one great 
rug-loom that had just been warped. 
lightening the warp and setting the 
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enormous, 








brake in place took three men and six 
women pulling on the rope with all 
their strength. 

Eight to ten men and women were 
working side by side at each loom. 
Each weaver’s section was appor- 
tioned. Wools in the various colors 
needed, cut to the proper length, were 
hung behind the weavers. No bobbins 
were used; the only tool is a special 
kind of scissors with one pointed blade 
and one blunt blade which is squared 
at the end. The blunt end is used to 
beat down the knots. The Ghiordes 
knot is used over two warp ends. Each 
row of knots is followed by one pick 
of binder. The knots are cut as they 
are tied. Coarse wool is used to pro- 
duce rugs with a high pile; finer wool 
for a lower pile. The speed with which 
the knots are tied is as amazing as the 
accuracy with which the pile is cut. 
Since the weavers are paid by the 
piece, the faster weavers earn more. 

The cartoons for the rugs done in 
color by well-known artists are hung 
behind the warp. The figures are 
traced on to the warp to show the out- 
lines within which each color is to be 
used. The colors are indicated also on 
the paper draft, which is made in small 
sections for ease in handling and is 
placed directly behind the warp. 

In all of the large loom rooms old 
rugs were being mended. The mending 
is done with a heavy needle pulled 
through the rug with pliers. There 
were about one-third as many workers 
mending as were weaving. 





From the rug looms we proceeded 
to the tapestry looms. These looms are 
also vertical but smaller and less mas- 
sive. The tapestries are woven in hard 
twisted wool and silk using the Gobe- 
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Figure 3. Students receiving instruction in rug weaving. 
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lin technique. Here, too, painting a 
cartoon in oils on canvas is the first 
step; and then the outlines of the 
figures are traced on the warp. The 
bobbins are the usual pointed sticks 
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Figure 1. Reproduction of a Goya 
tapestry woven at Madrid school. 


with one blunt end. The weft is beaten 
down with the point. Since the car- 
toon pictures are elaborate and detail 
ed, the tapestry weaving is much slow- 
er than the rug weaving. It takes two 
skilled men three to four months to 
weave a square meter of tapestry de- 
pending on how detailed and compli- 
cated a design is used. 

After leaving the weaving rooms, 
we proceeded to the reception room, 
where Senor Filipe Rubio generously 
provided me with photographs of 
some designs that are used in making 
the rugs. 

Real Fabrica de Tapices provides an 
illustration of handweaving on a large 
scale. There were at least two hundred 
weavers working at the looms and on 
the mending of rugs. This is one of the 
two factories of this organization. The 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Design in Weaving 
By HILMA BERGLUND 


Almost anyone can learn to weave. 
The technique is not difficult. Skill in 
throwing the shuttle and beating the 
weft in place comes, as in other skills, 
with practice. Rhythm also is devel- 
oped and this helps make the craft a 
pleasure. 

Sut it is the product which results 
from this activity which shows whether 
the initial planning was well done, in 
other words, whether the article was 
well designed. This, too, takes prac- 
tice but in a different way. Recogni- 
tion of good design may be acquired 
by the trial and error method with 
critical evaluation and by study. It is 
a selective process; the weaver must 
make decisions at every step preceding 
the actual weaving, and upon these 
decisions the final result depends, 
whether good functionally and pleas- 
ing to the eye or otherwise. Included 
in function, of course, is the skill by 
which the weaving was accomplished. 
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The natural process, after deciding 
what to make, is the choice of ap- 
propriate yarns that will serve the des- 
ignated purpose. Upholstery material, 
window curtains, table linens, clothing 
material—each has different require- 
ments to fulfill its purpose. Upholstery 
material needs to be strong and close- 
ly woven to withstand wear, window 
curtains should be sheer to soften the 
light and should be soft enough to fall 
well into folds. A place mat, for ex- 
ample, should be heavy or stiff enough 
to lay flat on the table and should have 
an even surface so that china or glass 
placed on it will not tilt or tip. Another 
factor may be its thickness as a pro- 
tector of the table, if hot foods are 
served. Consequently materials for 
warp and weft, also choice of weave, 
are selected to serve this functional 
purpose. 

To continue with the place mat as 
an example, the size of the mat must 


Above. Detail of square with pat- 
terned center. Below. Example of 
vari-colored warps with one color 
weft. Rosepath pattern but not all 
picks used. 


be determined. It must be large enough 
to hold the necessary china and silver. 
Size also involves the dimensions of 
the table on which it is to be placed. 
Big mats on a small table will make 
it look crowded, small mats on a large 
table will appear uninviting. To get 
just the size that will hold the neces- 
sary place setting and also fit the table 
takes thought and planning. 

A place mat is a background for 
dishes and food and should be design- 
ed for this purpose. It should be in- 
teresting in texture and color but not 
obtrusive. It should harmonize with 
what is placed upon it. Some persons 
would have it harmonize with the room 
where the food is served. The mat in 
combination with the table service sets 
the tone for the meal whether quietly 
pleasant or gay and exciting. 

There are various ways of making 
a mat interesting—by the use of color, 
by combinations of coarse and fine 
yarns, smooth and rough texture, 
open and closed weaves and the use 
of pattern. 

When pattern is selected a host of 
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TIE-UP THREADING 
Draft for patterned square, detail 

shown, above left. 


possibilities arise. Is the mat to have 
a pattern border all around or only at 
the ends? Is it to have an allover pat- 
tern with a terminal fringe, heavy edge 
or other finish to prevent its appear- 
ing to have been cut from an ordinary 
patterned cloth ? Is it to have a pattern 
in warp-direction or in weft-direction ? 
Is it to have stripes in one direction or 
another and are these to be patterned 
or plain or both? There are many 
other possibilities. Whatever the 
choice the pattern should be restrained 
to keep its place in the background 
under the dishes. 

When borders are used there should 
be a pleasant relationship between 
these and the plain weave areas as well 
as between the patterns within the bor- 
der itself. When several rows of pat- 
tern are used to form the border there 
should be harmony between them. 
From the same threading draft a great 
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variety of borders is possible and a 
weaver needs to use judgment in se- 
lection. An excellent reference is a 
sampler of borders from heavy to light 
in weight or appearance. 

Another thing about borders is their 
placement. If they are too close to the 
edge they look as if they are falling 
off, if too far away they crowd the 
center. A good idea in determining the 
placement of borders is to cut a strip 
of paper the width of the desired bor- 
der and place this on another paper 
of different value, preferably the color 
to be woven, and, of course, full size. 
Having several similar pieces of pa- 
per with different widths and place- 
ments of borders gives a better oppor- 
tunity for comparison and choice. The 
width of the border itself should be 
adequate, not so narrow that it looks 
skimpy nor so wide that it monopolizes 
the space. Both proportion of borders 
and their placement are important. 


In making borders on all four sides 

of a piece it is necessary to have a 
50-50 weave, that is, the same number 
of weft threads per inch as there are 
warp threads, otherwise the weft- 
width stripes will not be the same 
value as the warp-length stripes. One 
will be lighter than the other. The 
material used for the mat illustrated 
is of very fine cotton, No. 40/2, but 
the pattern threads are of a little 
heavier cotton, No. 20/2. The warp 
threads are set two in a dent in a No. 
30 reed, or 60 threads to the inch. 
The pattern threading is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the monks belt and the 
treadling is mainly tabby, but for the 
pattern the 1-2 pick is used alter- 
uately with the 3-4 pick with about 
3/16” of tabby weaving between each 
single pick of pattern. 

If the weaver finds that the paper 
strip method is not satisfactory he or 
she can make a series of place mats, 
using the same general color scheme, 
and evaluate these critically. By trial 
and error the weaver learns much but 
also by study of illustrations in maga- 
zines or of actual pieces of weaving. 

Color and value relationships have 
a considerable effect on the final re- 
sult. Value has to do with lightness and 
darkness of a color. Trying a single 
color, instead of lighter and darker 
shades of a color, is a rewarding ex- 
perience. This one value of a color 
used in various widths of stripes is 
one way and alternating it with a pick 
of background color is another way. 
The latter makes it lighter or darker 
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Reading dewn. Example of pat- 
terned and plain stripes. Square with 
patterned center, detail on preceding 
page. Example of tryouts for pattern 
borders. 


than the solid color area, depending on 
the value of the background. Grada- 
tions from light to dark and vice versa 
are possible and may be obtained by 
introducing more or less of the back- 
ground color in the border, either in a 
plain or pattern weave. An interesting 
piece which the writer owns is a square 
in which there is a gradation from the 
solid dark stripe through narrower 
stripes to the background value. But 


the dominant border is a plain weave 
and the background is patterned. Sin- 
gle picks of a simple pattern are re- 
peated at regular intervals throughout 
the background and give it a darker 
tone than the plain white. The differ- 
ence between the heavy border and the 
background is lessened by the intro- 
duction of border color in the center 
of the piece. 

For allover pattern tryouts it is good 
to make a sampler using a variety of 
colored warps, some six inches or 
nore of each color, and weaving this 
with one color weft. It is surprising 
what different color effects can be ob- 
tained by this combination. This can 
be tried out in plain weave as well as 
in pattern. This will give either subtle 
or “peppery” effects. The latter are 
those in which there is a big difference 
in value of warp and weft, such as 
black and white or a dark color with 
a light one. The more subtle effects 
are obtained by the use of colors close 
in value, such as a light blue with a 
light green or orange with yellow. It 
is possible to subdue a strong color 
by using a grayer tone with it or by 
using a complementary color, such as 
a warm color with a cool color. Equal- 
ly it is possible to enhance a grayer 
color by using a complementary color, 
warm or cold, in larger quantities of 
the brighter color. The way to find out 
is to try it on the loom with a variety of 
materials, heavy, fine, rough, etc. The 
tryout must be for a definite purpose, 
ol course. 

For each article to be woven there 
are decisions to be made. The purpose 
of the piece and its function are basic. 
Selection of yarns, weaves, colors, etc. 
and a discriminating choice of these 
and color value relationships, propor- 
tion and other relationships referred 
to above constitute design in weaving. 
Having explored design through vari- 
ous possibilities and having evaluated 
the results the weaver has gained skill 
in its use. But without skill also in the 
technique of weaving, such as good 
edges and even beating together of 
weft yarns, the finished product would 
not serve its full purpose. A weaver 
should be a skilled craftsman as well 
as a good designer. 

Miss Berglund is a teacher of 
weaving now retired from the art de- 
partment of the University of Min- 
nesota. As a result of her experience, 
she developed the Minnesota loom. 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Following a Family Pattern 


Cliff Hotchkiss and his wife, Ann, 
have set up their looms in Cornwall 
Bridge, Connecticut, where his great- 
great-grandmother, Artemisia New- 
comb, earned her livelihood as a linen 
weaver. She raised flax, prepared it 
for spinning, and spun her own yarn. 
One day a merchant for whom she 
wove brought her a piece of linen from 
England and asked her if she could 
duplicate it. When he returned on his 
next trip his piece was ready, greatly 
to his surprise. 

Mr. Hotchkiss has some of her old 
reeds and the draft illustrated here, 
the only one surviving so far as he 
knows. He has made a modern draft 
of the original and also an adaptation, 
primarily so that it could be done as a 
simple threading job on a sectional 
beam, using 20 threads per inch for the 
warp and a 2-inch section width. The 
drafts are the short form for summer- 
and-winter threading, each block com- 
posed of two pattern and two tabby 
threads, total of four. The pattern is 
for six harnesses, using four for the 
pattern and two for the tabby. The 
coverlet in the illustration was made 
from the adapted draft. 

At present the Hotchkiss handweav- 
ing and yarn business, known as Tran- 
quillity Looms, is only a part time en- 
terprise for Mr. Hotchkiss who is with 
the Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, as sales engineer in the machine 
division. He arrived at Cornwall 
Bridge by way of several points in New 
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England, Ohio, Czechoslovakia and 
Peru. He is both a machine designer 
and church organist by profession ; 
these two interests probably aroused 
his enthusiasm for the mechanics of 
weaving, for drafting and for design- 
ing ecclesiastical textiles. 

Although only so-called “spare 
time” is devoted to weaving Mr. and 
Mrs. Hotchkiss may well have broken 
the record for such production. Rugs, 
bedspreads, table and other household 
linens, stoles, draperies, blankets and 
yardage for apparel fabrics come from 
their looms and they find a good sale 


Left to right. Mr. Hotchkiss, hold- 
ing coverlet woven from his great- 
great-grandmother’s draft. Mrs. 
Hotchkiss and friends showing rugs 
woven of strips of wool cloth with 
wool yarn, a method she has de- 
veloped. 


for what they make. 

At the Twentieth Anniversary ex- 
hibition of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen at the Hartford Atheneum, 
they received a first award for yard- 
age of cotton and silk and third for a 
wool couch throw. Last year their stole 
of spun nylon won an award at the 
Society’s annual Craft Fair at G. Fox 
and Co. A sampler illustrating their 
method of weaving letters and num- 
bers with the shuttle only, no pick-up, 
was exhibited with the Connecticut 
Craftsmen at the Lyman Allyn Mu- 
seum, New London, last spring. 

Mrs. Hotchkiss has developed a 
weaving pattern for rugs, using strips 
of wool cloth alternating with wool 
yarn (illustrated here). These have 
become extremely popular and she 
turns them out in many sizes includ- 
ing 9’ x 12’. Many are done as special 
commissions. They are entirely func- 
tional and different from others made 
from strip material. 

“We first became interested in hand- 
weaving when we visited Weston, 
Vermont, on a summer vacation trip 
and saw David and Ann Seeley weav- 
ing in their shop,” Mr. Hotchkiss said. 
“After returning home from that trip 
we bought a second-hand 2-harness 
loom, and that was the beginning for 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Above. Original draft for coverlet. Below: 
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, old draft in modern form; 


B, adaptation by Mr. Hotchkiss. See text. 
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Old and New Uses 
for Double Weave 


By DOROTHEA MACOMBER 


In our early history, some of the 
most beautiful coverlets were woven 
in double weave, using many har- 
nesses. They were much in vogue until 
Mr. Jacquard invented his revolution- 
ary loom in 1804 in Lyons, France. 
By 1825 very few of the coverlets were 
woven on harness looms. People de- 
sired the more intricate flower patterns 
that could only be woven on the 
Jacquard loom. 

Since those early days double weave 
has not been used very much in this 
country, except by a few weavers, al- 
though the process is taught in schools. 
But in Finland, Mexico and Peru it 
has flourished. Lately, however, both 
handweavers and the textile industry 
have shown a renewed interest in the 
double weave. It lends itself easily to 
curtain material and has the advan- 
tage, owing to its double thickness, of 
making heavy folds and cutting out 
all light. Another advantage of double 
weave is that as much plain color as 
desired may be used and there will be 
sharp contrast with no suggestion of 
blending. One can also mix these 
colors in warp and weft. Most of the 
old weavers, however, used two sharp- 
ly contrasting colors such as dark blue 
and white, and never mixed them. 

Figures 1 and 2 are done in Finnish 
double weave. To weave the pattern 
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you need a weaver’s sword and a pick- 
up stick or two pick-up sticks. If you 
do not have a sword—and they are 
hard to find today—use another pick- 
up stick, which must be wide enough 
when standing on edge to form a 
shed. This stick should be a different 
color than the one used to pick up the 
threads in order to avoid confusion. In 
the old Finnish directions, when a 
sword is called for, an actual sword 
was indicated. Weaving swords later 
were made of wood in shapes some- 
what simulating the blade of a sword. 
Many are prized antiques. Now flat 
cr rounded sticks, with rounded or 
pointed ends, are used. 

Directions for Finnish Double 

Weave 

These directions are for a hand loom 
with a rising shed. (Transpose the 
treadling for a balanced loom with a 
sinking shed.) Samples 1 and 2. 
Warp 

Wind one-half the warp in white 
20/2 cotton and one-half in blue 20/2 
mercerised cotton. Since this is a 
double cloth there should be twice as 
many warp ends as required for a sin- 
gle thickness. As the count in this 
piece is to be 30 ends to the inch the 
threading should be 60 ends to the 
inch, 30 ends for the upper layer and 
30 ends for the lower layer. 





for figure in 
Sample 1. 


Diagram Finnish 


double weave, 


By winding all the white cotton by 
itself and all the blue by itself, it takes 
much less time than winding 2 white 
and then 2 blue threads, unless, of 
course, you use a paddle for winding 
or a sectional warp beam. In using this 
system I thread all the white warp on 
the 1 and 2 harnesses, then add the 
blue warp on the 3 and 4 harnesses, 
making two layers of warp, the blue 
warp on top of white warp. They flow 
on to the warp beam easily, if you have 
kept the sequence of threads. 
Threading 

On a 4-harness a twill 
threading, harnesses 1 and 2 in the 
white cotton, harnesses 3 and 4 in the 
blue cotton. Set 4 threads through each 
dent in a 15-dent reed, 2 white and 2 
blue. 


loc mm use 
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2. Finnish double weave. 


Sample 
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Curtain material in double weave. 


Above, Sample 4. picking up the pat- 


tern. Below, Sample 
ing ub the pattern. 


3, without pick- 


First draw your design on graph pa- 
per and follow it line by line. 
Frame or Border 

Two layers of cloth: top layer, har- 
ness 3, blue thread—harness 4, blue 
thread ; lower layer 2-3-4, white thread 

—1-3-4, white thread. 

Pattern 

(A) Open shed 1-2 which brings up 
white threads. Pick up 2 white threads 
for each square of pattern desired with 
a pick-up stick. Turn stick on edge. 
Treadle 3-4. This makes a cross be- 
hind the beate 
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r. Place sword on top of 


warp threads underneath the cross at 
the back of the beater. Remove pick- 
up stick in front of the beater. 

Open shed 1-2-4 and turn the sword 
behind the beater on edge. Place pick- 
up stick in shed behind the sword on 
top of the cross. Flatten sword, pull 
pick-up stick forward to beater, turn- 
ing it on edge, which makes the shed 
for the first blue thread. Weave, then 
pull out pick-up stick, leaving sword 
in place. 

Open shed 1-2-3 and repeat same 
process for second blue thread. Then 
pull out both sword and pick-up stick. 

(B) Open shed 3-4 bringing up 
dark blue threads. Pick up background 
of design allowing 2 blue threads for 
each square of design. Turn pick-up 
stick on edge. Treadle 1-2, making 
cross behind the beater. Place sword 
on top of warp threads underneath the 
cross, behind the beater. Remove pick- 
up stick in front of beater. 

Open shed 2-3-4. Turn sword on 
edge. Place pick-up in shed behind 
sword, flatten sword, pull pick-up 
stick to the beater, then turn it on edge. 
Weave first white thread. Pull out 
pick-up stick leaving sword in place. 

Open shed 1-3-4 and repeat the same 
process for second white thread. Pull 
out both sword and pick-up stick. 

You have now woven one square of 
your design on both layers of cloth. 

Curtain Materials 

Directions for double weave with- 
out picking up a pattern. Sample 
Colors have been used which are very 
close in value. The effect is gained by 
the use of one shiny yarn and one dull 
yarn. The loom was set with the dark- 
er yarn on the 1 and 2 harnesses, the 
lighter on the 3 and 4 harnesses and 
only 2 threads through a dent, making 
the material 15 threads to the inch. 
Treadling (one repeat of design ) 

3-4-1, 3-4-2 dark thread, weave 214 
inches; 1, 2 dark thread 2 x; 3, 4 light 
thresd 2 x: 1, 2 dark thread 2 x. 

Directions for double weave, pick- 
ing up the pattern Sample 4. To pick 
up a pattern on wide material it is 
easier to use the shorter method for 
double weave called the Peruvian or 
Mexican method. The loom is thread- 
cd with the same yarn and in the same 
way as Sample 3. 

Treadling 

Treadle 1-2 bringing up the dark 
threads. Pick up the background with 
a pick-up stick, leaving it in place while 
treadling harness 3. Turn stick on edge 
to make a cross behind the beater. 


Weave first light thread in shed below 
the cross. Use another pick-up stick to 
beat thread in place. Treadle harness 
4 for the second light thread. Pull out 
stick. 

Treadle 3-4 bringing up the light 
threads. Pick up the pattern with a 
pick-up-stick, leaving it in place while 
treadling harness 1. Turn stick on 
edge, making a cross behind the beat- 
er. Weave first dark thread in shed 
below the cross. Use another pick-up 
stick to beat the thread in place. 
Treadle harness 2 for second dark 
thread. Continue weaving the two lay- 
ers for 15@ inches and then cross the 
material with 2 light threads on har- 
nesses 3 and 4. You now have woven 
one repeat of the pattern. 


Miss Macomber learned to weave 
from Berta Frey when she, Miss Frey, 
and Kate Grable were operating a 
crafts program at the Harlem High 
school for Girls in East 88th Street, 
New York, in the early thirties which 
was sponsored by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. Mrs. Roosevelt was keenly inter- 
ested in crafts and hoped to set up 
other such projects with state support. 

Miss Macomber was in charge of 
spinning. In those days spinning was 
a lost art in New York City. During 
the depth of the depression two enter- 
prising young men interested R. H. 
Macy & Co. in selling spinning wheels 
(which they planned to make) so that 
knitters could spin their own yarn. 
Macy’s planned a large advertisement 
with a photograph of a spinner—and 
then could find no one in New York 
who could spin. A spinner and her 
wheel were flown down from Boston 
and Miss Macomber was asked if she 
would be photographed learning to 
spin. So much interest was shown that 
it was decided to add spinning to the 
project and since Miss Macomber 
seemed to be the only person in New 
York who could spin she was given 
the job. 

Later Miss Macomber taught weav- 
ing in New York at the Henry Street 
Settlement, the Universal School of 
Handicrafts, and New York Univer- 
sity. She then had her own weaving 
school on Eighth Street which she 
discontinued when the building was 
torn down. She now has a studio on 
ast Tenth Street where she continues 
to teach, but only one student at a 
time. In addition to teaching, she has 
woven on commission. She is a mem- 
ber of the New York Guild 
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Ligoa Duncan’s 
Studio 


Just inside the window of the Ligoa 
Duncan Galerie des Arts at 303 East 
51 Street, New York, the passer-by 
may see Miss Duncan almost any day 
working inside her loom on colorful 
fabrics which are on display and sale 
in the shop. This loom, unusual in 
the United States, was designed many 
years ago by her father, Raymond 
Duncan of Paris, whose Akademia 
Raymond Duncan at 31 rue de Seine 
has been known for many years for 
handwoven and brush dyed fabrics, 
handspun yarn, modern paintings, 
and a variety of activities in other 
arts, including the theater and danc- 
ing. 

Mr. Duncan developed this loom 
for modern weavers after long study 
of Greek and other European looms. 
The warp is carried under the back 
beam and over the top of the loom 
frame to the front, in a tent-like ef- 
fect, and hangs in a weighted chain in 
the back of the weaver. It is fastened 
to the cloth beam only; there is no 
warp beam. Release and tension of the 
warp are made from the chain by the 
weaver whose bench is built within 
the frame of the loom. The loom has 
two harnesses and an overhanging 
beater; additional harnesses may be 
added. 

He also has designed a spindle 
which is widely used and which Miss 


Duncan uses in teaching spinning. 
Spinning on a spindle is easier than 
spinning with a wheel and just as fast, 
she says. Moreover, a spindle is easy 
to carry and can be taken from place 











to place by the spinner, while a wheel 

cannot. 
Ligoa Duncan came to New York 
from Paris, by way of Tucson, Ari- 
(Continued on page 61) 





Among Weavers’ Guilds 


The Orlando, Florida, Tropical 
Weavers Guild has prepared an ex- 
hibition with all articles made from 
materials peculiar to Florida which is 
available for exchange with other 
guilds. For information write Miss 
Evelyn E. Long, Orlando Tropical 
Weavers Guild, 110 North Mills 
Street, Orlando, Florida. 

Guilds which have exhibitions for 
exchange or for rent are invited to 
list them with Handweaver & Crafts- 
man since many inquiries about such 
exhibitions are received at the office. 
We would like to bring our list of 
guild exhibitions up to date in order 
to publish it in the Winter, 1957- 
1958, issue. 

The Tidewater Weavers Guild of 
Norfolk, Virginia, exhibited as a 
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group at the Virginia Beach Outdoor 
Exhibition sponsored by the Virginia 
Beach Art Association on the porch 
of the U. S. Coast Guard Station July 
12-15. Guild members gave a con- 
tinuous demonstration, weaving bam- 
boo mats on a 4-harness loom. The 
youngest member, Jennifer James, 
11, gave a demonstration, with her 
mother, Miriam James, as commen- 
tator. Vera McClelland of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Norfolk, won the Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman prize for a flos- 
sa rug woven of imported Swedish 
cowhair in three shades of gold and 
black. The warp was 8/5 linen, set 
6 to the inch. Honorable mention 
was given to Sirkka Ahiskog, New 
York, for her tapestries ; to Genevieve 
Gomes, Norfolk, for an evening coat 


and Lucy Brook W itt, Norfolk, for 
dress material. Weaving was judged 
by Carclyn Lindbeck, a weaver from 
Oregon, the wife of Cmdr. John A 
Lindbeck, USN. 

The Scenic HW eavers OF Alaska is a 
relatively new guild which has an ac- 
tive program. It was organized in 
September, 1956, when Mrs. Dor- 
othy Rock of Portland, Oregon, con- 
ducted a 3-week workshop in Ketchi 
kan attended by 11 members, some 
beginners, and some advanced weav- 
ers using multiple-harness looms. She 
stressed drafting and preparation as 
important in saving actual weaving 
time. She returned in September this 
year to give advanced instruction and 
to help the Guild set up a public ex- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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Toward a Professional Attitude in Weaving 


The main distinction between the 
professional and the amateur weaver 
is clearly brought out by the complaint 
of the amateur that he has so little time 
for weaving whereas the professional 
complains that he has little time for 
anything else. Apart from that, how- 
ever, we might examine the attitude 
of the professional toward the three 
aspects of weaving—design, produc- 
tion and marketing. 

In professional design, the emphasis 
must be on quality—which includes 
excellence of taste plus suitability. An 
emotional or aesthetic experience may 
serve as the basis or beginning of a 
design but until it is developed tech- 
nically into a functional fabric, it is 
not a good textile design. In general 
there are two types of design: first, 
there are the items for general sale 
through shops, decorators, dress de- 
signers and so forth. These include 
mats, stoles and other small articles 
and some yardage. Here the problem 
is chiefly to design something that 
“costs one dollar, sells for two dollars 
and looks like five dollars,” to quote 
Berta Frey. 

The other and more stimulating field 
is that of custom designing—for a 
given room, or at times a certain piece 
of furniture or even for a certain per- 
son. Here, the end use of the fabric is 
of the greatest importance. Let’s take 
a few examples and run through some 
of the questions and _ problems 
involved. 

Drapery: First what is the weight 
wanted ; is it to exclude light ? The im- 
portant considerations are poundage 
and appearance. In general drapery 
is used as a background fabric and 
should be designed for a specific place. 
If possible, it is preferable to weave 
the cloth in panels to eliminate diffi- 
culties in matching pattern when hang- 
ing. Remember your allowance for 
hems and headings. Light should al- 
ways be considered and whenever pos- 
sible the decorator’s perspective draw- 
ings should be utilized. It is in the 
designing of drapery that the weaver 
must employ his full knowledge of pro- 
portions and gradations. It goes with- 
out saying that drapery must drape. 

Casements : Their primary purpose 
is to modify light and the desired de- 
gree of visibility should always be 
considered. The idea is that casement 
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fabric should almost melt into the 
walls. It is best kept uncomplicated 
and the key problem is to achieve sim- 
plicity with interest. Always be aware 
and beware of the hems—they can 
ruin an otherwise beautiful fabric if 
not properly planned. The minimum 
drape is 200 per cent and most fabrics 
require more. Since casements are in 
general exposed to sunlight, there is 
the problem of sunfast yarns. In prac- 
tice there are no truly sunfast colors— 
some are relatively more so than 
others—hence the yarn suppliers’ des- 
ignation. In effect, this means either 
avoid color or be prepared to replace 
the fabric. It is especially desirable 
that a casement fabric be washable. 

Upholstery: This is generally sub- 
jected to harder use than drapery or 
casement cloth and in structure the 
aim should be firmness without stiff- 
ness. Upholstery also differs from the 
others in that it is cut—often into odd 
shapes—so that its cutting quality, in 
both structure and pattern, is of prime 
importance. Keep in mind the shape, 
size and curves of the piece of furni- 
ture. An interesting possibility is the 
use of different but related fabrics on 
the same piece. Here the choice and 
use of color are wide open—but keep 
it subtle, please. The upholstered piece 
should not look like an island floating 
in a room. Hence the relationship of 
rugs, walls and sofa should be con- 
sidered. Then too, the fabric construc- 
tion should be adapted to the uphol- 
stered construction. For example, 
down takes a fabric with much elasti- 
city—silk is a good fiber for down. 
Foam rubber presents another, differ- 
ent, problem. In most cases the welt- 
ing should be of the same fabric. 

Fashion fabrics: Here wearing 
quality and tailoring quality are most 
important with color and pattern dic- 
tated by individual preference and the 
prevailing fashions. 

In professional production, techni- 
cal excellence is taken for granted and 
the chief problems are concerned with 
the exact reproduction of the design 
sample before the specified delivery 
date. Alterations and substitutions are 
not permissible, and promptness in fill- 
ing orders is greatly appreciated by 
all concerned. These problemis are con- 
siderably lessened by the use of readily 
available yarns, disciplined work 


habits and careful records of time and 
sources of supply. 


Here let me emphasize the import- 
ance of finishing. The weaver is re- 
sponsible for the fabric from the time 
it is designed until it is ready for use 
by the decorator, upholsterer or tailor. 
Nothing will do more damage to the 
reputation of an individual or indeed 
to the whole profession than cloth 
that is simply cut from the loom and 
shipped. 

Marketing is concerned with pric- 
ing and distribution. 

Pricing: It is generally agreed that 
everyone is entitled to a fair price for 
his production. The problem is, then, 
to arrive at a fair price. Here the pro- 
duction records are of great value. 
There have been many pricing formu- 
las presented but all of them boil down 
to cost of material, plus labor charge, 
plus a markup for overhead, design 
and profit. We can do little about the 
cost of materials. An accepted markup 
for the handweaver is 25 per cent or 
more over the cost of materials and 
labor when he is setting a wholesale 
price for sale to shops and decorators. 
What then is a fair price for labor? 
Well, that depends, or should, on the 
productivity and skill of the worker. 
But even at the minimum wage it is 
possible to make money. 


Distribution or selling is best left 
to shops and agents—that is to sales- 
men. It is hardly possible for a weaver 
to do all of the public relations work 
necessary and still have time to pro- 
duce. It is preferable to weave only 
on order but there are of course times 
when it is desirable to produce things 
for consignment or for exhibitions. 
Large inventories of finished pieces 
are a great burden—also very depress- 
ing. Test marketing is useful before 
going into full scale production. Don’t 
be ashamed or afraid to sell. Actually 
the market is the best judge of the 
worth of a fabric—cloth is meant to 
be used, and the appreciation of the 
people who use it and are willing to 
pay for it is more important than the 
admiratinn of your fellow weavers or 
the ohs and ahs of people who love it 
only because it is handmade, as though 
that were a virtue in itself. If, as some 
psychologists tell us, we are all seek- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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A New Zealand 


Interpretation 
of Compass and 
Double Square 


The tablecloth illustrated here was 
woven by Ilsa von Randow of Auck- 
land, New Zealand. The design is her 
development of the section of the 
early: 19th century draft called 
Compass and Double Square, dis- 
covered by Margaret Riswold among 
drafts left by her great-grand- 
mother. At that time, Mrs. Ris- 
wold was teaching weaving at the 
University of California in Los 
Angeles. This draft was first published 
in the Summer, 1952, issue of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman along with other 
old drafts from Mrs. Riswold’s collec- 
tion from which her students made in- 
teresting modern interpretations. 
Some of these were used to illustrate 
Mrs. Riswold’s article, Designs for 
Today from Great-grandmother’s 
Drafts. 

Only the name appeared on the 
scrap of paper containing the draft. 
There was no notation as to whether 
it was a treadling or a threading draft. 
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Drafts developed by Ilsa von Ran- 
dow from which tablecloth on op- 
hosite page was woven. 


Readers were asked if they would 
identify it and, although the names 
Compass and Square and Square and 
Compass appear on some known 
drafts, no Compass and Double 
Square has so far appeared. 

Several interesting interpretations 
of the design were published in the 
Fall, 1953, issue of Handweaver & 
Craftsman. These were shown in 
drafts only, although the A. I. Masons 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, liked their de- 
sign so well that they wove a coverlet 
from it. 

Mrs. von Randow writes: “I be- 
lieve that the draft depicted on page 
20 of the Summer, 1952, issue is a 
variation of the summer-and-winter 
weave and that the figures are meant 
for a 4-shaft loom. What I did was to 
use shafts 2 and 4 as tabby for column 
I which forms the compass, and 1 and 
3 are used as pattern shafts. For 
columns II and III which form the 
double square and the plain center 
respectively, I used shafts 1 and 3 as 
tabby and 2 and 4 as pattern.” 

This had a strange sound to Ameri- 
can ears, for who has ever been able 
to weave four blocks of summer-and- 
winter on a 4-harness loom? So the 
draft was written out in abbreviated 


Original draft from: an Early 
American collection. No designation 
as to whether threading 
draft. 


ar treadling 


form and part of the secret was re- 
vealed—this looks like what we call a 
crackle draft, but again who was ever 
able to achieve such pleasing results 
with crackle? It was time for another 
look at the drafts. On the short draft 
the pattern blocks are placed on har- 
nesses 1 and 3—just as she said. Then 
in order to make tabby, a warp thread 
is placed alternately on harnesses 2 
and 4 after each pattern warp on har- 
nesses 1 or 3. This accounts for the 
crackle appearance. If, on our more 
familiar type of 4-harness summer- 
and-winter draft, we transpose har- 
ness 2 with harness 3, we would get a 
similar draft. 


It was still hard to believe that 
crackle could look like the tablecloth 
illustrated, so the treadling draft was 
drawn along the edge of the paper and 
a diagram made. In order to simplify 
the diagram, the tabby was not drawn 
in, but it is indicated in the draft. And 
evidently this is important, for Mrs. 
von Randow has been careful to indi- 
cate when to use which tabby. 


Note in the threading draft, that 
where column II joins on to column I, 
there are four warps together on the 
3 and 4 harnesses ; this is not usual in 
the regulation crackle draft. In the 
treadling draft, note that when pro- 
gressing from Block 1 to block 4, 
there are two 1-3 tabbies next to each 
other ; this too is not usual. But then 
it is its very unusualness that makes 
this piece of weaving so interesting. 


The warp for the tablecloth is 
fishernet, set 15 threads to the inch 
and the weft is an odd shade of pink 
cotton which Mrs. von Randow 
brought from China to New Zealand. 
soth were “quite irresistable,” she 
said. 

She is now developing other vari- 
ations from the original fragment of 
Compass and Double Square shown 
here. She believes that the three 
columns of numbers represent the 
basic pattern and that it can be 
woven in overshot, crackle, and 
Bronson among others, in addition to 
summer-and-winter (all according to 
Mary M. Atwater’s Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American Hand-weaving). 
While the tablecloth shown here gives 
a crackle effect woven in summer- 
and-winter, when Mrs. von Randow 
weaves it in crackle, she believes that 
it will look like summer-and-winter. 


Mrs. van Randow is a member of 
the weavers’ guild in Auckland. 
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Weavers 
By EDITH E. ABBOTT 
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West German 











I have been living in Western 
Germany for more than a year and 
have seen how much the German 
people depend on handwoven articles 
for their own use. Especially is this 
true in the small towns and villages. 
Almost any day along the streets of 
Trier, for instance, girls and women 
may be seen wearing skirts with the 
familiar “‘pattern border.” Handwoven 
aprons also are popular and are fre- 
quently a part of the costume, not worn 
just for housework. 

In the shop windows, pillow covers 
and tablecloths in both linen and wool 
are often displayed for sale. Rugs are 
also shown in all sizes. 

First I should say that the articles 
labeled Handgewebt are all made on 
fly shuttle looms, merely to differ- 
entiate them from those which are 
made in large factories. I suppose fly 
shuttle looms must be used, for speed 
in producing articles for sale. I re- 
cently talked with a weaving teacher 
in the craft school in Trier who de- 
plored the use of the term handwoven 
for materials made on looms fitted 
with the commonly used mechanical 


Reading down. Border for a skirt 
in 8-harness weave. Border for an 
apron, fine blue cotton warp with 
white paitern. Wool skirt material, 
fine warp with slightly coarser weft, 
8-harness. 


Frau Anna Droste-Lehnert with 
the author. Pillow covers on the table 
and material in the background. 
devices. She does not permit her pupils 
tc use fly shuttle looms. 

The articles which one sees for sale 
are the products of many villages in 
Germany where the peasants maintain 
communal flocks of sheep and mostly 
depend on farming for a meager living. 
The weaving is done in the long winter 
months and brings in cash which is 
sorely needed to improve their living 
standards. 

My husband and I have visited sev- 
eral handweaving shops in villages 
near Trier on the Mosel River, near 
the Luxembourg border. 

One shop was at Daun in the Eifel 
Mountains. There were two girls 
working at looms. On one loom there 
was a warp of coarse linen and the 
weaver was making a rug, using fleece 
for weft. The wool was in a bag beside 
her. The girl took out bits of it, 
straightened it out and, twisting it 
slightly, laid it across the opened 
shed. It was a_ time-consuming 
method, which required heavy beat- 
ing. Several shots of linen like the 
warp were put between the laid-in 
wool. The resulting rugs were thick 
and soft to the touch. 

In Schoenecken near Prum, also in 
the Eifel Mountains, we saw girls 
weaving in a house high atop a moun- 
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tain. On two looms there was a fine 
bright blue wool warp and they were 
using a slightly coarser wool for weft. 
They were completing an order for 
material to make two hundred dresses 
to be worn by pupils of a girls’ school. 
The border pattern in white on the 
skirts would distinguish those pupils 
from any other girls in the community. 
There was also a tapestry loom, where 
one weaver was making a wall hanging 
in silk for a church in Frankfort. In 
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the shop of the owner of this house, we 
saw the usual pillow covers, table- 
cloths and rugs. Also some beautiful 
blouses which had been woven with a 
laid-in design forming a sort of yoke 
on the left front. 

The best known weaving com- 
munity in the section is in the village 
of Schalkenmehren, high in the Eifel 


Above. Border on an apron, fine 


warp of blue with pattern in 
Below. Linen tablecloth. 


cotton 
white. 





Reading down. Y oung boy at work 
winding bobbins. 

Boy tying on a warp. An older man 

at a loom. All weave for the Heim- 
weberie Schalkenmehren in West 
Germany. 
Mountains on a road between Trier 
and Koblenz on the Rhine. It is situ- 
ated between two beautiful lakes, said 
to be of volcanic origin. 

Among the 500 villagers there are 
30 weavers, all men. Both the men 
and the women do the farm work dur- 
ing the summer but the development 
of home weaving has made possible 
lucrative work for the men during the 
winter. I asked why the women did not 
weave and was told that they must 
keep the house, do the cooking and 
tend the children. There are no hobby 
weavers there. 

The products of the weavers are sold 
through a shop in the village called the 
Heimweberei Schalkenmehren — that 
is the Home Weaving Center Schalk- 
enmehren. The Center has a show 
room where the articles are displayed 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Designing 
Lamp Shades 


There are two basic requirements 
involved in designing fabrics for lamp 
shades, according to H. B. Tilton of 
Richmond, California. Whatever tex- 
ture and colors are selected to har- 
monize with a lamp base and the decor 
of a room in which it is to be used, the 
fabric must emit a pleasing glow when 
the lamp is lit and be equally attractive 
when it is not. These two consider- 
ations control the choice of materials, 
color, sley and weave in the planning 
of the two types of fabrics Mr. Tilton 
produces. One is made with wefts of 
wood slats and the other entirely of 
yarns.. Each presents its own prob- 
lems. 

Weaving is a secondary occupation 
with Mr. Tilton who is a case worker 
for the California state department of 
welfare. He turned to weaving for re- 
laxation in 1949. Within a year he 
found himself engaged in a profitable 
sideline as unsolicited orders came to 
him for linens, clothing and decorative 
fabrics. In 1953 he received his first 
order for a lamp shade fabric from 
Mrs. Leonard Foss, who, with her 
husband and son operate Foss Lamp- 
shade Studio in Oakland, California. 
They manufacture shades for national 
distribution through wholesale outlets. 

Though they mainly use commercial 
textiles for their fabric shades, they 
have a certain amount of custom 
orders that cannot be filled from these 
materials. There are times when color 
combinations, texture or design are 
unsuitable. Because it is possible to 
control all these factors and obtain the 
exact width, Mrs. Foss prefers hand- 
woven materials for such orders. She 
works closely with Mr. Tilton to ob- 
tain the effects she wants, even to seek- 
ing out special yarns for him to use. 
Her first order was for a fabric using 
wood slats and Mr. Tilton’s successful 
results led to the present arrangement 
in which he weaves both types. 

The slat fabrics have wefts of very 
thin, quarter-inch aspen wood and 
matchstick bamboo. These materials 
are imported already woven from 
Japan and are taken apart for reweav- 
ing. Mr. Tilton always weaves them 
alternately for best results. He finds 
that this method produces a more at- 
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Above. Detail of material used in shade below. Warp, natural linen. Weft 
in horizontal bands, raw silk and rayon hand-dyed in five values of pink from 
pale to deep melon shade, picking up the melon pink of the incised lines in 
the blue pottery base, 
tractive and a firmer fabric than when _ landling of the warp that he solves 
yarns are used in the weft. It is in his _ the two basic problems. 
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Close-up of shade material with grouped warp of mixed yarns, containing 
cotton, rayon and chenille with flat copper braid. Weft of aspenwood slats 


and matchstick bamboo. 


He arranges mixed warps in close- 
set bands of varying width. Rules 
governing the size and arrangement 
of the bands are rather flexible. Each 
shade requires an individual solution, 
depending on the size of the base and 
the size and shape of the shade which 
may be cylindrical or square. Usually 
there are three bands with the widest 
placed below center for the most pleas- 
ing effect. Achieving the proper glow 
of light is a matter of controlling the 
amount of light that passes between 
the rows of opaque weft materials. 
This is accomplished by covering 
somewhere between half and two- 
thirds of the weft with the close-set 
warp. 

Cottons, linens, rayons and some 
metallics may be used for warp bands 
in any desirable combination of fiber, 
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spin and size. While the size of the 
finished shade more or less determines 
the size of the yarns, in general he 
uses heavy and medium weights. Fine 
yarns tend to become lost against wood 
and bamboo wefts. 

He uses plain weave and takes care 
in planning his warps so that all heavy 
yarns are raised with one treadling and 
the finer yarns with the opposite 
treadling. Emphasis is given to the 
heavy yarns by raising them when the 
slats of wood are inserted. The finer 
yarns are minimized as they are raised 
to insert the narrower matchsticks. 
Further emphasis is given to such 
yarns as 3-cut chenille by centering 
them betwen two finer smooth yarns in 
the same shed. Though he uses flat- 
iold and braided metallics, he prefers 
metallic soutache braid because it is 


easier to weave and gives a more 
pleasing highlight. With such heavy 
yarns, he uses a 6-dent reed, sleying 
one or more per dent as is necessary 
to keep the warp close-set. 

When weaving with rigid materials 
such as wood and bamboo, Mr. Tilton 
said it is best to keep the warp very 
tight and the beat firm. Even between 
weavings he doesn’t relax the tension. 
Care must be taken, also, when re- 
moving the finished material from the 
loom, to prevent loosening of the 
weave. Practice will show that it is 
best to tape the ends with masking tape 
until the fabric is ready to be used. 

Colors are determined by the colors 
of the lamp base and, if the order so 
specifies, by the color scheme of the 
room where it is to be used. He often 
finds it necessary to dye yarns to meet 
exact requirements. This permits 
greater freedom in choice of materials. 
On the whole, colors need to be muted 
to some extent. Rarely can deep and 
strong colors be used. Reds, oranges, 
deep blues and black are opaque 
against a light and can only be used 
in small amounts and then with just 
certain types of bases. This holds true 
for both woodslat and all yarn fabrics. 

The latter are mounted on trans- 
lucent fiberglas frames so the problem, 
here, is to design a fabric that is open 
enough to retain the translucency yet 
firm enough for easy handling. Here, 
again, yarn sizes are determined by the 
size of the shade in question but, on 
the whole, finer yarns are preferable. 
While all smooth yarns can be used, 
he does not recommend them since he 
has found that the textures of novelty 
yarns give more pleasing results, Nor 
does he recommend weaves that pro- 
duce patterns. On the whole, plain 
weave proves most satisfactory. 

Mr. Tilton may use cotton, linen, 
rayon or silk, alone or in combinations. 
He might combine fine smooth linen 
warp with a heavier novelty rayon or 
a silk noil. Again he may use novelty 
yarns in both warp and weft. He cau- 
lions against using excessive amounts 
of metallic yarns, believing they are 
best used only as highlights. For this 
he suggests a yarn such as a novelty 
cotton spun with metallic. If unsup- 
ported metallics are used, care should 
be taken to avoid breakage as any 
visible mends mar the over-all effect. 

Depending on yarn sizes, Mr. Tilton 
sets his warp between 15 and 22 per 
inch for the all-yarn fabrics. He makes 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Methods of Finishing Handwoven Fabrics 


Finishing fabrics — both finishing 
the woven material and the use of 
fringes and finishing stitches—pro- 
vided subject matter for one of the 
most interesting sessions at the second 
Weavers’ Seminar, sponsored by the 
weavers guilds of Western Massachu- 
setts and the Massachusetts Exten- 
sion Service and held at the University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, July 10- 
12. 


FINISHING WOOLENS 
By Katharine F. Cate 


The fmishing of a piece of ‘thand- 
woven material is very important. It 
takes the proper washing and pressing 
to bring out the real beauty of a length 
of handwoven material, as fabrics are 
really made in the finishing. 

In washing woolens, it is essential 
that an even temperature of water be 
maintained throughout the entire 
washing and rinsing process. A radical 
change of temperature will harden 
and felt the material and such a con- 
dition cannot be remedied later. 

Do not attempt to handle more than 
20 yards at a time. Shorter lengths 
are much easier to handle when it 
comes to the steam pressing and dry- 
ing. 

Use lukewarm water (coolest tem- 
perature on an automatic washing ma- 
chine ). I prefer Ivory Snow because it 
is more readily soluble than many 
other soaps. Partially dissolved soap 
flakes can adhere to cloth and cause 
trouble. For yarn without oil use 2 
cups soap, with oil use 3 cups. Moth 
preventative is added to the soap and 
water—Expello E Q 53, 1 tablespoon 
to 1 pound dry weight of fabric. Shake 
out cloth and distribute in washer. 
Never put in folded cloth. 

Wash 4 minutes for yarns without 
oil, 6-7 minutes for yarns with oil in 
an automatic machine, let it then run 
the full cycle of rinsing and spinning. 
If using a non-automatic washer, 
rinse twice, but never put material 
through a wringer as it will put in 
more creases than you could ever get 
out. 

Hang on clothesline, smoothly, (do 
not stretch) using clamp or pinch type 
pins (the push-on type of pin could 
stretch or distort edge of cloth). 
When partially dry, turn cloth over 
and pin up the other edge to insure 
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even drying. 

Sprinkle evenly, quite damp, roll 
up, then roll in a sheet of plastic and 
let set overnight to insure even damp- 
ness of entire goods. 

Using a household electric ironer 
(roller-mangle) set heat at highest 
temperature and fastest speed. As the 
ironer is not as wide as most hand- 
woven cloth, it is necessary to put 
cloth through, turn it over and then 
put the other edge through ironer. 
Now go to slowest speed, and if there 
are two heat controls (one for each 
half of the ironer) set the one where 
center of cloth will be, to the lowest 
temperature (rayon), and set the 
other control to medium (wool) where 
the wetter side of cloth will be. If 
only one control, set to rayon. Now it 
will be necessary to put through the 
length of cloth again, reversing sides. 
Continue to do this, reversing each 
time until material is absolutely dry. 
It takes nearly two hours to dry thor- 
oughly a 10-yard piece, depending on 
weight of cloth. Do not let material 
pile up in back of ironer as it will 
scorch. As you feed the cloth into 
ironer, bring out the starting end 
under the roll, and continue to keep 
the material coming forward all the 
time so that it cannot accumulate. 

If you do not have an ironer, wash 
and dry, then have a good dry cleaner 
steam press the length for you. A 
steam iron cannot do a good job as 
you cannot give a sufficiently even 
pressure all over to insure a smooth 
finish. 

Experience has shown that yardage 
will pull in width 1-2 inches in weav- 
ing and will shrink another 1-2 inches 
in the finishing, and certain weaves, 
especially twills, will pull in consider- 
ably more. The width desired by 
tailors is 30-32 inches finished—as 
this cuts to the best advantage. On 
lengths, the material will shrink 2-4 
inches a yard, again depending some- 
what on the weave. 

Your beautifully woven and well 
finished piece of material is now ready 
for tailoring. 

Cottons are treated in the same way 
as wools without oil. There is much 
less shrinkage, both in width and 
length. No moth preventative is used. 

Mixed warps of several different 
fibers present a problem. It is ad- 
visable to make a sample piece, wash 





and press to see the result obtained, 
before processing a long piece. 


EDGES AND FRINGES 
By Edwina Lytle 


The following finishes are suggest- 
ed for place mats or runners with 
weft too heavy for good hems: 

A picot edge produced by tying each 
pair of warp threads and then with a 
needle weaving each separate thread 
back into the web a distance to make a 
good finish—a slow process, but a 
most satisfying finish. 

Russian sewed fringe—a quicker 
finish that can be done on the loom, 
very ably described by Evelyn C. 
Neher in her article ““Hemstitched 
Fringe on the Loom” in Handweaver 
& Craftsman, Spring, 1951 

Philippine tied fringe. Beginning at 
left edge, with third thread in, tie a 
half hitch around the first two threads. 
Draw thread tight against the web; 
drop it, and take second thread be- 
yond (fifth thread of warp) to tie 
next half hitch around it (the third 
thread) and the thread between 
(fourth thread of warp). Continue in 
like manner. A quick and very satis- 
factory finish. 

Simple tied fringe. Tie two warp 
ends, skip two; tie two, skip two; con- 
tinuing across web. Another quick 
finish, but not as satisfactory as the 
Philippine tie. 

For stoles of elaborate design, any 
of the more or less elaborate fringes 
are suitable as is the Russian sewed 
fringe, suggested for place mats. 

For stoles of plain weave or simple 
design the following may be used : 

Tiers of fringe or loops made with 
Rya knots, long enough to cover plain 
weaving between the rows of knots. 
This plain weave may be in self color, 
contrasting color or metallics. 

Spaces of unwoven warp set off with 
narrow bands of plain or simple pat- 
tern finished with pairing stitch to 
keep weft threads from creeping into 
the open warp spaces. Several spaces 
of unwoven warp thus controlled by 
narrow woven bands produce the ef- 
fect of a deep fringe without the an- 
noyance of tangling ends of fringe. 

When planning any tied fringe, it 
is well to finish the web on the loom 
with the pairing, or Noel stitch, de- 
scribed by Miss Van Cleve. This fur- 
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Diagrams for Noel stitch, described by Miss Van Cleve. 


nishes a good base against which to 
tie the fringe. 


THE NOEL STITCH 
By Kate Van Cleve 


The Noel stitch is an excellent 
finish for any weaving requiring a 
fringe and is very easy to do on the 
loom. 

Place a stick in your plain weaving 
shed and put in a one-half inch head- 
ing of plain weaving in order to have 
a straight edge. 

With a piece of the yarn to be used 
as the finishing thread measure across 
the width of your article seven times. 
Make a loose knot in the center of the 
yarn, 

Wind each end on a netting needle. 

Untie the knot but keep the center. 

Take your two netting needles in 
your right hand, slip one needle under 
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the first two warp threads and one 
needle over the first two warp threads 
and pull to left so center of thread is 
en the first warp thread, (Figure I). 
Carry the thread in front of the first 
two warp threads back of the next 
two warp threads (three and four). 
Continue alternating your netting 
needles, across the loom to the left 
edge. This will give you a half twist 
between each two warp threads. 

At the left, both threads must go 
around the last two warp threads 
(Figure Il). You will return, from 
left to right, in the same way, this will 
give you an arrow for your finish. 

When you reach the first or right 
side, cut your threads leaving 5-inch 
ends for finishing. Thread a tapestry 
needle on each thread. Lift up the 
last few stitches of your second row, 
leaving enough space to sew between 
the rows, using the same Noel stitch 


as the first row for about one-half inch 
carry to the back of your article. Cut 
off leaving one-eighth inch end to pre- 
vent its working through to the right 
side. (Be sure both threads go around 
the first two warp threads before 
fastening them). Figure II] 

The same stitch used, with carpet 
warp and large netting needles for 
finishes of rugs, is most effective. 
Measure seven times across your rug 
for each double row on your rug. We 
use three, five or seven double rows. 


FINISHING LINEN 
By Ruth Arnold 


The need for finishing linen is great- 
er than that for finishing other textiles. 
As weavers know, cloth woven in 
linen is most unattractive as it comes 
from the loom. Linen requires careful, 
painstaking finishing to bring out its 
beauty. The beauty increases with re- 
peated washing and ironing. Finishing 
takes time but it is well spent. 

Finishing is not a substitute for 
good weaving. It will not overcome 
uneven sleying, poor selvages, an un- 
even beat; nor will it remove knots in 
either the warp or weft that were 
woven in. Finishing will not make a 
good cloth of a warp that was not set 
close enough in the first place. 

The first step in producing a linen 
cloth with a good finish and “handle” 
is to choose yarns that will take a good 
finish. Many linen yarns sold for hand- 
weaving are too tightly twisted. These 
yarns resist the treatment that will pro- 
duce a soft, silky texture in the final 
fabric. 

There is always more than one way 
to do most things. The following meth- 
od is one that produces a satisfactory 
finish on linen: When the cloth is cut 
off the loom, the ends of each piece are 
stitched on the sewing machine using 
a fine stitch. This is done to prevent 
raveling in the subsequent processing 
and is cut off later. The pieces are then 
cut apart, for smaller pieces are easier 
to handle. 

Now the pieces are put into a pan of 
cold water large enough to immerse 
them completely. The bath is brought 
to a boil and boiled for a short time. 
The cloth is then removed from the 
boiling water and put again into cold 
water. This process is repeated three 
more times. This treatment softens, or 
macerates, the fiber ; removes any re- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Northern 
California 
Conference 
By DOROTHY BRYAN 





That the combination of a well- 
balanced program and the planning 
and preparation of Guild exhibits for 
a 2-day meeting can provide year- 
round stimulation for both individual 
and group activity was well demon- 
strated at the Fifth Annual Conference 
of Northern California Handweavers 
held at the state fairgrounds in Sacra- 
mento, May 25-26. In discussing color 
and design in its relation to handweav- 
ing from several points of view, the 
speakers provided many ideas for in- 
dividuals or groups to explore during 
the coming year. The exhibits show- 
ed the results of interesting projects Fas 
developed during the past year. 

In their Double Critique of Design 
Elements, Richard Reynolds, chair- 
man of the art department at College 
of the Pacific and Richard Nelson, 
head of the art department at Uni- 
versity of California at Davis, used 
color slides to stimulate imagination 
and show handweavers how they may 
turn to nature for design and color 
inspiration. Pointing out that “nature 
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limbs in color photographs. They 
urged that the weaver not imitate what 
he finds in nature but seek the essen- 
tial quality of the things he sees. As an 
example, they pointed out the relation- 
ship in a polka dot pattern arrange- 
ment of spines on a small barrel cac- 
tus. Where the dots appeared larger, 
they were more widely spaced than 
where they were small. 
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Draft B. Contemporary Hand- 
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Saddle blanket by Elizabeth Grag. Gold Country Weavers. 


In rock crystals, they showed the 
remarkable source of color available 
to the weaver. Pointing out how nature 
uses several values of one color, even 
white, they suggested the weaver 
could enrich his fabrics by selecting 
three values of one color rather than 
by using just one. 

Martha Pollock, custom weaver and 
designer of interior fabrics of Bever- 
ly Hills, listed some of the rules she 
follows in designing, illustrating her 
talk with samples of her work. She 
stated that large pieces like sofas and 
the coverings for large window areas 
should be considered as background 
and be monochromatic. Except in rare 
instances, she uses color accents only 
in small chairs or other small objects. 
It is also economically sound, because 
by changing only accent colors, it is 
possible at small cost to change the ap- 
pearance of a room. 

She believes a weaver should choose 
only colors he likes because reaction 
to color is a personal thing and one is 
happier with colors of his own choice. 
She adds it is less confusing to restrict 
the number of colors and pleasing to 
use several values of one _ color. 
Drapery fabrics exposed to strong 
sunlight will fade so she uses neutrals, 
mainly, and often highlights them with 
metallics, used sparingly. Yellow is 
one color that resists fading. 

In designing fabrics for the home, 
the first consideration is the type of 
house and furniture. If they are small, 
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she uses light weight fabrics. If they 
are large, she uses heavy textures. This 
applies also to pattern. Small pieces of 
furniture require small pattern and 
light weight yarns while large pieces 
will take bolder patterns and heavier 
yarns. This is more a matter of “eye 
weight” than it is of actual weight. 

In draperies she puts the heavy 
yarns in the warp, for best draping 
qualities. Though she uses a mixture 
of yarns, prefering to draw on all avail- 
able materials, she limits the number 
in the weft. This is to save time and 
keep down production costs. She also 
avoids plain weave unless the yarns 
are very soft because it tends to stiffen 
the fabric. 

For hot desert climates she prefers 
cotton, linen and rayon which with- 
stand the heat. In coastal areas wool 
and mohair hold up because of their 
natural oils. She believes a weaver 
should plan carefully before starting a 
project, considering the room, the 
family’s tastes and activities as well as 
the kind of yarns and the weave to be 
used. Then she advocates weaving a 
24” x 24” sample, large enough to 
learn if it drapes well. 

Some safe rules to follow are: 1, 
when in doubt, understate; 2, unless 
one is sure, omit until it has been test- 
ed; 3, use metallics with a light hand ; 
+, in making large pieces like bed- 
spreads, watch out that they do not 
become too heavy to lift and 5, keep 
in mind that loosely woven fabrics tend 


to stretch. 

An unscheduled talk by John 
Wheatman, interior designer with 
Jackson Furniture Company, covered 
the use of handweaving in the home. 
He explained that it is best when com- 
bined with power loom fabrics to pro- 
vide contrast and interest. Mr. Wheat- 
man is studying weaving in adult edu- 
cation and his talk was sponsored by 
Hilltop Websters. 

The endless variations possible in a 
single technique were illustrated in 
color slides presented by Mrs. Kath- 
erine Jenkins. This was the diagonal 
line in the Mexican serape. This weave 
has served the Mexican in two ways. 
As a firm, weft-faced weave, readily 
woven on a simple loom, it produces a 
garment impervious to wind and rain 
while its diagonal line provides outlet 
for his creative expression. Neither 
requiring interlocking of wefts nor 
leaving a slit, each weft color on each 
succeeding row is carried one warp 
thread to the right or left of the warp 
on the previous row, depending upon 
the direction of the diagonal. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ slides showed a great 
many variations in stripes, borders, de- 
sign motifs and center medallions. She 
is working on a history of the Mexi- 
can serape. 

Many excellent garments for men, 
women and children were shown in 
exhibits as well as the 35 modeled dur- 
ing the luncheon. Women’s clothing 
dominated and included excellent 
woolens well tailored into suits and 
coats. Several ribbon fabrics were 
made up into sheaths for afternoon 
and evening wear. A large number of 
clothing fabrics appeared in the ex- 
hibits. Golden Gate Weavers exhibited 
an impressive array of well executed 
fabrics, including woolens, silk com- 
bined with wool or linen and ribbon 
fabrics. 

Fabrics for practically every per- 
sonal and household use were included, 
even to a beach umbrella and swim- 
suits. About 125 awards were made 
by the jury and popular vote gave Cay 
Garrett Best in Show for an uphol- 
stery. 

The directions for several fabrics 
on exhibition follow: 

Saddle blanket by Elizabeth Grag, 
Gold Country Weavers, in 2-harness 
weft-faced tapestry weave. Warp 
carpet warp double per heddle. Sub- 
stitute heavy string for first and third 
pairs of carpet warp at each edge to 
make firm, but not bulky, edge. Sley 
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every other dent in 8-dent reed. Weft 
—4-ply knitting wool doubled in 
shuttle. Colors—hunter green, soft 
gray green, brown and two values of 
tan in warm tones, white, gray, black 
and a small amount of red. Illustra- 
tion, page 29. 

Calypso beach towel by Barbara 
Wright, Yolo County Weavers. Plain 
weave, set 12 per inch, 36 inches 
wide. Warp——rotation of bands of soft 
gray-green, corn yellow and rust in 
4-inch bands less three threads of 
brown between each strip. Weft—cot- 
ton boucle dyed rust to match rust 
warp stripe. Light beat. Set in cold 
water and dried at highest tempera- 
ture in automatic dryer. Not illus- 
trated. 

“Best in Show,” upholstery by Cay 
Garrett, Contemporary Handweav- 
ers. Draft B—2-block summer-and- 
winter, 4 inches each block. Set 15 
per inch. Warp—x, gray blue carpet 
warp; 1, light blue-green linen; 0, 
darker blue-green linen. Weft—about 
2%-inch blocks of graduating values 
in colors from black through brown, 
yellow greens to chartreuse, using 14 
shuttles. Yarns are rayons, silks and 
wools, some smooth and some novel- 
ty, some dyed for proper color. II- 
lustration, page 28. 
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Draft B, for Garrett upholstery. 

Wall hanging by Bertha White, 
Peninsula Weavers. Plain weave, set 
12 per inch with half inch skips in 
reed where loops occur. Warp— 
dominantly aqua linen boucle with 
single thread stripes of mulberry 
perle cotton, 2-ply light blue wool, 
fine silver cord, rose spun-rayon, 
blue-gray shining rayon, white cotton 
boucle and brown shoddy. Weft— 
mainly aqua linen boucle. Plain heavy 
weft row of 24 strands of 20/2 dull 
rose cotton, woven as one thread. 
Three bamboo matchsticks in one 
shed. A matchstick shade was sprayed 
silver before raveling. Looped weft 
row of 12 strands of natural cotton 
spun with gold Lurex, threaded on a 
bodkin. To make loops, using bod- 
kin as shuttle, weave to first open 
space in reed. Draw weft out of shed 
and carry down 54-inch on web. To 
hold loop in place catch weft under 
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single warp thread bordering open 
space, first at the left and then at the 
right. Insert in shed and repeat at 
each open space. The bamboo and 
heavy wefts were allowed to extend 
34-inch beyond selvage. Heavy wefts 
were knotted close to selvage to hold 
them in place. Illustration, page 28. 

Ribbon fabric by Doris Ogden, 
Golden Gate Weavers Draft A. Draft 
found in Loom Music, 1951, a 4- 
harness adaptation of an old 6- 
harness Swedish weave, adapted by 
Mrs. Ogden for ribbon. Irregular sley 
in a 9-dent reed. Warp—x, tan wool 
and fine rayon boucle sleyed as one 
thread; 1, dark brown duppioni silk ; 
0, white Nomotta Ruban d'art; e, 
beige mohair. Sley ribbon and dup- 
pioni, threaded on harnesses one and 
two at one per dent. Sley all five 
threads threaded through three ad- 
jacent heddles on three and four har- 
nesses through one dent. Two repeats 
of draft are shown in diagram to in- 
dicate group of yarns through one 
dent. This was done to crowd the 
ribbon sleyed between the two groups, 
causing it to fold. The alternate rib- 
bon sleyed on harness one remains 
flat in the weave because only one 
warp yarn is placed on either side 
of it. Weft—light pearl gray rayon 
boucle. A firm beat was used and be- 
cause of no stretch in ribbon, there 
was only light tension on warp yarns, 
keeping fabric soft. Weaver found 
using ribbon in warp easier than using 
ribbon in weft. Garment is lined with 
taffeta. Tie-up—1, 3 & 4; 2,1 & 4; 
3,1&2;4,2&3;5,1&3;6,2& 4. 
Treadling—6, 4, 6, 5, 2, 5, 6, 5, 2, 5. 
Illustration, page 28. 
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Drajt A, for Ogden ribbon fabric. 


A number of groups spent some time 
in preparation for their projects. Yolo 
County weavers limited their display 
to towels in many weaves with a mini- 
mum of props, some ring towel hold- 
ers, a floor stand, a basket and a basket 
chair. Across the back wall was a sign 
reading, “A towel is a towel is a 
towel.”’ 

Built around the theme “A Sym- 
phony in Blue,” which was lettered 
on the back wall of their booth, the 
Peninsula Weavers showed a great 
variety of fabrics in a harmony of blue 


yarns. These were fabrics that were 
woven specially for the exhibit but 
will be used for clothing or in their 
homes. The blues that they used were 
indicated in a chart on the wall which 
showed three segments from the color 
wheel. One was blue-violet, one ultra- 
marine and one blue-green and each 
was graduated from dark to light 
values. A crocheted yarn cord, dyed in 
these colors was carried from the chart 
to form a staff on the wall on which 
were the first few bars of the symphony 
done in blue paper notes. 

Awards for the best use of space 
went to Contemporary Handweavers, 
Deep Peninsula Weavers, Hilltop 
Websters and Richmond Weavers. 

Loom and spinning demonstrations 
were given on Saturday and on Sun- 
day the exhibition was open to the 
public. 

Members of Sacramento, Yolo 
County and Gold Country Weavers 
Guilds, assisted by the chairmen of 
previous conferences and _ co-ordi- 
nators from the 22 other groups par- 
ticipating worked under the chairman- 
ship of Marian Kurtz and Margaret 
Ferron. Nearly 800 were registered 
and several hundred others attended 
the second day showing. 





Davison Collections 


Three fine collections of materials 
related to weaving, gathered by the 
late Marguerite Davison of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, have been set- 
tled by her estate. The Allen collec- 
tion of early drafts, from which Mrs. 
Davison selected the materials for her 
last book, A Handweaver’s Source 
Book, was purchased by the late Dr. 
G. E. Pariseau of Bethesda, Mary- 
land. Dr. Pariseau made extensive 
use of the collection for research. Mrs. 
Pariseau reports that she will answer 
questions about the collection. 

The library of some 500 books on 
textiles and related subjects, was 
purchased by the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Millersville, Pennsylvania. 
These books have recently been cata- 
logued and are available to the public. 

The unique collection of about 100 
examples of early linen weaving, in- 
cluding some 60 tablecloths, many in 
color, has been given by the family 
of Mrs. Davison to the Arts and 
Crafts Society of Portland, Oregon, 
where it will be available for exhibi- 
tion and study. 
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Proposed Federal Commission on the Arts 
of Interest to Craftsmen 


Although as a rule the activities of 
Congress in Washington are not of 
compelling interest to craftsmcn, there 
is a bill now under consideration the 
subject of which is indeed of the most 
immediate interest. This bill is H. R. 
3541 and was introduced by the Hon. 
Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) Its sub- 
ject is “To provide for the establish- 
ment of a Federal Advisory Commis- 
sion on the Arts.” 

This is by no means the first bill 
directed to the recognition of the arts 
as being of the highest national in- 
terest. A handful of congressmen and 
senators have long recognized its im- 
portance, but only slowly has this 
understanding spread. But now it has 
spread so far that in 1955, President 
Eisenhower, in his Report on the State 
of the Nation, specifically recommend- 
ed legislation looking toward the en- 
couragement of our native arts by the 
Federal Government. The support of 
this plan by the President of the 
United States vastly improved its 
chances of enactment into law. 

The bill H. R. 3541 calls for the at- 
tention of all craftsmen, for now, at 
long last, the place of the crafts in the 
field of the arts is fully recognized. 
This bill calls for a commission which 
shall consider all the arts. Not just 
painting, sculpture and architecture, 
which have been recognized for years, 
but all the arts. Specifically mentioned 
for the first time in any bill before 
Congress are the “craft arts.” These 
were not included in the draft orig- 
inally submitted by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, but 
were finally added at the insistence of 
Representative Thompson. 

This bill is now being studied by the 
Special Education Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives. If 
this subcommittee approves, it will 
then go to the full committee and, fol- 
lowing the proper channels, will come 
up for congressional vote. 

So far this year, there have been 
six days of hearings on the bill. At 
least one, and perhaps more, hearings 
will be held when Congress recon- 
venes in January, 1958. Those who 
have attended these hearings are great- 
ly encouraged by the friendly and 
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By HORTENSE AMRAM 
helpful attitude of the members of the 
subcommittee, especially the Hon. 
Carl Elliot, Alabama, chairman. 

In 1956, following the President’s 
recommendation, a bill more or less 
like the present one was introduced 
into the Senate by the then Senator, 
Herbert H. Lehman. This passed the 
Senate unanimously, but failed to pass 
the House. This did not indicate a 
lack of interest on the House side, 
oddly enough, but was caused by a 
doubt about one of the amendments 
made in the Lehman bill by the 
Senate. The then chairman, and some 
of the subcommittee members felt that 
this amendment would give to the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare too much power to control 
the processes of art throughout the 
country. So the bill was rejected. This 
amendment is not attached to this 
present bill, nor to either of two other 
quite similar bills which have been in- 
troduced by two deeply interested 
members of the present subcommittee, 
Mrs. Green, of Oregon, and Mr. 
Wainwright, of New York. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that this bill 
will come up next winter for its final 
hearings. This gives to craftsmen 
everywhere an opportunity to express 
their opinion of it. Both by personal 
letters or telegrams from individuals, 
and by resolutions from craft groups, 
it is of the highest importance that 
everyone interested in the progress of 
our crafts, as well as all the other arts, 
should express his interest and sup- 
port. Bills do not get passed of them- 
selves. There must be an expression 
ot support by the people. 

All the older countries (and even 
some of the newest ones) recognize 
the importance of their cultural activi- 
ties both for the benefit of their own 
people and for the respect the rest of 
the world shows for their work. Only 
our country has failed to place art 
high up in the list of our great contri- 
butions to modern civilization. Federal 
recognition and encouragement in this 
field would strengthen it, first, by 
showing the honor so clearly due it, 
and secondly by establishing in the 
Nation’s Capitol, a clearinghouse for 
information and advice to artists and 





craftsmen in every corner of our 
country. Today, any small farmer can 
get the most magnificent professional 
advice for his problems. But an artist 
cor a craftsman, wanting to know 
where something he needs may be 
procured, must write hopefully to 
some other artist or craftsman he may 
know, who perhaps will be able to 
help him. No artist wants the govern- 
ment to tell him what to create. But 
many artists from time to time do need 
to know something that a central office 
could tell him quickly. Where, what, 
when, how! These things we want to 
be able to learn, as any artist in 
Europe can learn from his Govern- 
ment. 

So, if you feel that the status of your 
work will be raised in the eyes of 
your community because it is recog- 
nized federally, if you think that a 
clearinghouse for the work, the ideas 
and the needs of artists in every com- 
munity in this country will strengthen 
them then send in your word, urging 
the subcommittee to pass this bill, and 
soon. Such communications can go to 
your own Congressman if you prefer. 
Or to Representative Frank Thomp- 
son. Or to the chairman or any mem- 
ber of the subcommittee. Their ad- 
dress is House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., and their names 
are : Hon. Carl Elliot, Chairman ; Hon. 
Edith Green; Hon. George S. Mec- 
Govern; Hon. Stuyvesant Wain- 
wright, and Hon. Donald Nicholson. 


Mrs. Amram of Washington, D. C. 
described herself as a practising 
weaver when she appeared before the 
Special Education Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, to 
make a statement on the extent and 
position of the crafts in the United 
States and to express her opinion on 
the value to craftsmen of H. R. 3541 
introduced by Representative Thomp- 
son of New Jersey. She presented a 
most comprehensive statement which 
will be published in the record of the 
hearings on the bill. Mrs. Amram is 
a well-known custom weaver. She is 
a member of the Potomac Craftsmen 
and the Designer-Weavers of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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NOW THERE’S EVEN MORE FO 


Golden Rule Produets om: 


Looms 
Gude Yeies 
HAND Ww so aed Supplies 


3186 West Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 








the yarn dSepot, inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET - San fRANCISCO 2 

















LILLIAN HJERT 
2635 29th Ave. West 
Seattle 99 Washington 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


Folders on request 


DOROTHEA M. ENGLEMAN 
2925 Alton Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 








Looms Yarns Accessories 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
Helen and Ear! Slason 
5605 West 6lst Street 
Mission, Kansas 








DOLFE’S BARN 
306 Pleasant St. Oconomowoc, Wisc. 
Agent for Leclerc looms and Golden 
Rule products 
Threads—Weaving Equipment—Weaving Lessons 
Open daily 9:00 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Tues. thru Sat. July 1st to Sept. Ist 
After Sept. Ist, Saturdays by appointment 








Hand Weavers Work Basket 


Grace D. Blum 
Box 691 r.r.l West Chicago, Ill. 


Handweaving—accessories 


P. O. BOX 276, DUNELLEN, N. J. HIGHWAY 22 
Office and showroom open Monday | 


Send $1.00 for catalog and sample book and list of agents. ' 
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Weave a Linen Luncheon set in 


8 mats 13” x 19” 
Designed by A MASTER WEAVER Angela 





10/1 LINEN AVAILABLE IN FOLLOWING COLORS 


DK. BROWN LT. GREEN NICKEL PRICE 

LT. BLUE DK. GREEN PEACH PER 4 OZ. TUBE 
DK. BLUE RED PINK COLORS .95 
YELLOW BLACK CHARTRUESE BLEACH .75 
GOLD LAVENDER BLEACH PLUS POSTAGE 








GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


and their AGENTS (some of whom are listed on this page) 
offer you the finest in LINEN yarns, PATONS & BALD- 
WINS SCOTCH WOOL yarns, non-tarnishable METALLIC 
yarns, COTTON carpet warp and roving and READY l 
WARPED SPOOLS of both LINEN and COTTON. 








Supplies—instruction 
Phone: West Chicago 485-W 








LIBBIE CRAWFORD 
WEAVING INSTRUCTIONS 
AGENT FOR LECLERC LOOMS 


140 Sweetbriar Lane 
Kirkwood 22 
Missouri 


All popular text and pattern BOOKS on handweaving, 
REEDS, HEDDLES, SHUTTLES, WARPING EQUIPMENT, 
BOBBIN WINDERS and all necessary equipment for the 


handweaver. 








NOTICE. Sorry we have found it necessary to discontinue 
Royarn Orlon Yarns. 








E FOR EVERY HANDWEAVER AT 


DIVISION OF Hughes KFaweett, we 


BETWEEN DUNELLEN & BOUND BROOK, N. Jj. 
day thru Friday 9-4 Except Holidays 


of agents. This $1.00 is rebated on your first order of $10.00 or over. 
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set in your favorite color of Linen 


9” 


8 napkins 18” x 18” 


R Angela von den Driesch, West Shokan, N. Y. 


Standard size: 
Threading: 


Material Required: 


Warp Required: 


Weaving: 
First Border Stripe: 


INSTRUCTIONS 


8 mats 13” x 19”; 8 napkins 18” x 18” 
Any four harness threading may be used 


20 ounces (5-4 oz tubes) 20/2 Blea linen warp 
12 ounces (3-4 oz tubes) 10/1 Colored linen weft 
4 ounces (1-4 oz tubes) 10/1 Blea linen weft 


20 ends per inch 14” wide 5 yards long 

20 ends per inch 19” wide 5 yards long 

First and last 4 threads of the warp, single in the 
heddles; double in the reed. 


Hem: 24 picks colored linen, plain weaving 


4 repeated picks white linen 
28 picks white plain weaving linen binder 
4 repeated picks white linen 


CAROLYN LEWIS 
860 West End Avenue 
New York 25, N. Y. Ri 9-4813 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION — SUPPLIES 


Agent for Leclerc Looms and 
Golden Rule Products 








MODERN WEAVING STUDIO 
Elsie Frielinghaus 
164 Strathmore Drive, Rochester 16, N. Y. 
Tel. Charlotte 0915-J 
DESIGNING CUSTOM WEAVING 
INSTRUCTIONS LOOMS SUPPLIES 








Hand Weaving Looms, Yarns & Supplies 
Knitting Yarns 
Instructions by: Dorothy Kaestner 


23 Tokeneke Road Darien, Connecticut 








AGENT LECLERC LOOMS 
GOLDEN RULE PRODUCTS 


Folders on Request 


MRS. J. W. LUMPKINS 
2912 Cleveland Blvd. 









































Then: 16 picks colored linen, plain weaving Louisville 6, Kentucky TW 7-2441 
Second border Stripe: 4 repeated picks white linen 
16 picks white plain weaving linen binder 
4 ed picks white li 
er ae Mrs. Martha S. Hollabaugh 
Center: Colored Linen plain weaving for 12” 
Border: Reverse border stripes listed above 1320 KELCHNER ROAD 
The raised effect of the small white stripe is achieved by repeating the same BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA 
BE pick on one of the pattern heddles four times while raising the last thread 
and running the weaving shuttle underneath thereby avoiding undoing the 
E picks MRS. WARREN R. RUDY 
| 18913 Mitchell Ave., Rocky River 16 
' Cleveland, Ohio 
~ Agent for LeClerc Looms & Equipment 
Weaving Supplies, threads, " 
Hand Wovens made to order 
ze) Famous Leclere Looms Private instructions 
UD- featuring the NEW “NILUS” 
LIC RISING SHED LOOM — are Robin & Russ Handweavers 
DY available through Hughes Faweett, ras ‘oh ae - 
Inc. and its agents. 10 issues and 10 sample 
swatches per year—$2.75 
‘ ce 632 Santa Barbara St. 
—— Santa Barbara, California 
ng, 
NT ? 
pO Preferred throughout the years...... Pn Fe 
2150 S. Telegraph Rd. Pontiac, Mich. 
Leclerc Looms Loom Supplies Cottons 
LeclercLooms Rayons Linens" Wools, 
Novelty Yarns Rug Yarns 
ue P Consultant Service 








Sample cards—$1.00 set 
Credit given on $10.00 order 














EXHIBITIONS e° 


OCTOBER 


Kansas Designer Craftsmen Show, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 
Open to residents (one year or more) of Kansas or Kansas City, 
Mo. For information write Marjorie Whitney, chairman department 
of design, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Oct. 27-Nov. 17. 

Contemporary Hand Weaving II, University of Nebraska Art Galleries, 
Lincoln. Organized and co-sponsored by Lincoln Weavers Guild 
and University Galleries. Open to legal residents of 12 states, 
(Page 45, Spring issue). Deadline for entry card and fee, Sept. 15. 
Deadline for entries, Sept. 30. Exhibition to be circuited. Two-day 
conference conducted by jurors, Mrs. Osma Gallinger and Richard 
F. Ball, Oct. 3-4. For information write University of Nebraska Art 
Galleries, Lincoln 8, Neb. or (for Pennsylvania) Everhart Museum, 
Scranton, Penna. Oct. 27-Nov. 24. 

Fourth Ozark Arts and Crafts Fair, War Eagle, Ark. Sponsored by 
Northwest Arkansas Handweavers Guild. Oct. 25-27. 

Ceramic National, San Francisco Museum of Art, Oct. 1-29. 

Fall Exhibit, Riverside Church, 122 St. and Riverside Dr., New York. 
Students’ art and craft work. 12:30 P.M. to 10 P.M., Oct. 6; 12:30 
P.M. to 6 P.M., Oct. 7. 

Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, S. Fox & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Annual craft fair. Oct. 29-Nov. 2. 

The Patron Church, Museum of Contemporary Crafts, New York. 
Sept. 20-Nov. 24. eS; 
Ends and Beginnings, Cooper Union Museum, New York. Sixtieth 
birthday celebration. Includes textiles from Museum's internation- 
ally-known textile collections. Informal guided tours for groups by 

appointment. Through Dec. 23. 

Craft Corner, Wallingford, Penna. Opened by the Community Arts 
Center where crafts will be exhibited and sold on consignment. 
Weaving included. For information write The Community Arts 
Center, Plush Mill Road and Rogers Lane, Wallingford, Penna. 

Crafts Gallery. Texas Fine Arts Association's Laguna Gloria Museum 
Austin. Weaving by David H. Bradley feature of the opening of 
this qallery on October 6. 

Craftsmanship in a Changing World.t Cranbrook Academy of Art 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. Through Oct. 23. 

37th Annual Exhibition of Crafts, War Memorial Building, 750 N. 
Lincoln Memorial Drive, Milwaukee. Co-sponsored by Wisconsin 
Designer-Craftsmen & Milwaukee Art Institute, Oct. 31-Dec. |. 

Silks and Toiles of the Neo-Classic Louis XVI Period. Scalamandre 
Museum of Textiles, 57 E. 57 St., New York. Through December. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* J B. Speed Art Museum, Louisville, 
Ky. Through Oct. 22. 

Twelve Scandinaviar Designers.* Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge, 
Mass. Oct. 15-Nov. 17. 

American Craftsmen, 1957.* Devoartment of Art, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark. Through Oct. 27. 

American Jewelry and Related Objects.* The Telfair Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, Savannah, Ga. Through Oct. 22. 

Japan |.* Colleae of Fine and Applied Arts, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. Through Oct. 24. 

Japan Il.* Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. Through Oct. 27. 

Young Americans-Young Scandinavians.t David Strawn Art Gallery. 
Jacksonville, Ill, Through Oct. 24. 


NOVEMBER 


Fiber Clay and Metal, St. Paul, Minn., Gallery and School of Art. 
Open competition for American craftsmen sponsored by the Gal- 
lery. Closing dates for entries Oct. 15. For information write the 
Gallery, 476 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. Nov. 10-Dec. 23. 

Women's International Exposition, 7!st Regiment Armory, 34th St. 
& Park Ave., New York. Open to everyone. Number and nature 
of articles to be entered must be filed by Oct. |. For weaving 
write Miss Vivian Miller c/o Women's National Institute, Inc., 250 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. (See article spring, 1957, issue 
Handweaver & Craftsman). Nov. 4-10. 

Pen & Brush Club, 16 E. 10 St.. New York. Craft section Christmas 
exhibition and sale. Members and quests by invitation. Nov. 2!- 
Dec. 10. 

Ceramic National, Scripps College Gallery, Claremont, Calif. Nov. 
8-Dec. 20. 

Designer Craftsmen of Western New York 1957, Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo. For information, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
Nov. 17-Dec. 15. 

Homespun Weaving Guild. Marine Hospital, Louisville, Ky. Various 
crafts of the patients to be exhibited with the work of guild mem- 
bers. Public invited. Nov. 21-22. 

Tropical Weavers of Florida. West Palm Beach. Annual meeting. 
Theme: Ramie—Our Florida Fiber. Nov. 8-9. 

Needlework Exhibition. The Lichthouse, II! E. 59 St.. New York. 
Tenth national exhibition of Amateur Needlework of Today for 
benafit of the Friendship Fund of The Lighthouse. Nov. 26-Dec. 7. 

Sixth Annual Christmas Exhibition & Sale. Newark Museum, 43-49 
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CONFERENCES 


Washington St., Newark |, N. J. Textiles included. Open to resi- 
dents of New Jersey within last five years. Deadline for entries, 
oe 24, 25. For information write Registrar of Museum. Nov. 22- 
an. 5. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. Washington, D. C. Twelfth annual area ex- 

_ hibition. Textiles included. Nov. 23-Jan. 5. 

San Francisco Women Artists. San Francisco, Calif., Museum of Art. 
Thirty-second annual exhibition. Decorative arts included. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 8. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen.* Department of Art, lowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. Nov. 5-26. 

Finnish Crafts.* !saac Delgado Museum of Art, New Orleans, La. 
Nov. 10-Dec. 8. 

American Jewelry & Related Objects II.* Morse Gallery of Art, 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. Nov. 3-21. 

Butler Institute of American Art. Youngstown, Ohio. Annual autumn 
show for area artist-craftsmen. Nov. 3-Dec. 15. 

Florida Craftsmen, Sarasota Art Association Galleries & the Chamber 
of Commerce Building. Annual exhibition and convention. Jury. 
Prizes. Open to all members and non-members upon payment of 
$3 entry fee. For information write Veegee Stern, 1828 Roland 
St., Sarasota, Fla. Nov. 14-29. 


DECEMBER 
Church Art Today. Cathedral House, at Grace Cathedral, Taylor & 
California Streets, San Francisco 8, Calif. Sponsored by the Dean 
and Chapter of Grace Cathedral and other interested churchmen 
to stimulate production of good contemporary religious art, to 
promote its commissioning and purchase by churches and _in- 
dividuals, and to establish a center at the Cathedral for its ex- 
hibition and sale. Eligible, United States residents of any faith 
but odjects must be original and suitable to Christian liturgical 
and devotional use. Fabrics included. Deadlines; entry cards, Oct. 
25; entries to be submitted, Nov. 8, 9. For information write above 
address. Dec. 1-22. 
* Circuleted by the Smithsonian Institution Traveling Exhibition 
Service. 
+ Circulated by the American Federation of Arts. 





Directory of Weavers’ Guilds 


Six weavers’ guilds have been added to our Directory 
of Weavers’ Guilds since last Spring. Others have been 
organized but questionnaires have not been returned. 
Before listing we must have on file a completed guild 
questionnaire with the name of a permanent information 
chairman. Guild questionnaires will be sent on request. 

Publication of the Directory began in the Fall, 1953, 
issue and additions followed in Winter 1953-1954, Spring 
1955, Summer 1955, Fall 1955, Spring and Fall 1956 
and Spring 1957. The Directory is now published in the 
Spring and Fall issues. 

Canada 
Yarmouth Ileavers’ Guild. Miss Patricia Cann, 678 
Main St., Yarmouth, N. S. 
Connecticut 
Handweaver's Guild of Connecticut. Mrs. Thomas H. 

Skirm, 135 Mapleside Drive, Wethersfield 9. 
Weavers’ Group of the Society of Connecticut Crafts- 
men. 

Clifford J. Hotchkiss, Cornwall Bridge. 

Kansas 
Topeka Handweavers. Helen M. McGhee, 1606 Boswell, 
Topeka. 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor Handweavers Guild. Mrs. B. Gratz Brown, 
3435 N. Maple Road, Ann Arbor. 
New York 
South Shore Weavers. Mrs. Frank Toy, 117 S. Portage 
St., Westfield. 
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Ecclesiastical textiles will been seen in two exhibitions 
this fall, one in New York and one in San Francisco. 
The Museum of Contemporary Crafts in New York 
opened its second season October 11 with The Patron 
Church, an exhibition of contemporary Catholic, Protes- 
tant, and Jewish religious architecture shown in scale 
models, photo murals and transparencies together with 
ceremonial objects and appointments of modern design 
and outstanding merit. Emphasis is placed on the po- 
sition of the church as an important patron of architects, 
artists and craftsmen. Tapestries, hangings and vestments 
are included. The exhibition will continue through Jan- 
uary 5. 

The Dean and Chapter of Grace Cathedral of San 
Francisco will sponsor an exhibition of contemporary 
ecclesiastical art, Church Art Today, open to all artists 
and craftsmen resident in the United States, which will 
he shown at Cathedral House December 1-22. The pur- 
pose of the exhibition is to stimulate the production of 
good contemporary religious art, to foster its commis- 
sioning and purchase by churches and individuals, and 
to establish a center at the Cathedral for its exhibition 
and sale. Purchase prizes amount to $400 and these will 
become the property of the Cathedral where they will be 
displayed. All entries will be fer sale and every effort 
will be made to promote sales. Members of the jury of 
selection and award are: Thomas Carr Howe, director 
of the California Palace of the Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco; Dr. Elisabeth Moses, curator of decorative 
arts, M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, San Fran- 
cisco; and The Reverend Peter Boes, Rector of Saint 
Peter’s Church, Redwood City. 





The current exhibition at the Scalamandré Museum 
of Textiles, New York, The Silks and Totles of the New- 
Classic Louis XVI Period, is in commemoration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of the Marquis de La 
Fayette and presents a collection of old documented 
fabrics and Scalamandré reproductions of these beautiful 
French textiles which were popular in his time in 
America as well as in France and which have retained 
their appeal in modern times. It will continue through 
December and represents a unique opportunity for 
weavers to study this period of textile design. Cooper 
Union Museum’s 60th anniversary exhibition has been 
extended until December 23. Fine examples of both 
ancient and contemporary textiles are included in the 


Reading down. Two wall hangings by Luella Williams, 
Ithaca, prize for first-time winner for weaving showing 
distinctive use of materials, stalks and seeds with black 
and natural linen (left) and jute (right). Rochester- 
Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

Casement curtain, left, and suit-dress fabric, right, by 
Aina Ringler, Rochester, prize 
Finger Lakes show. 

Cashmere blend suit material and pile rug by William 
Chapman, first prize for weaving in the 39th May Shou 
at the Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 

Place mat by Helen Williams, associate professor of 
crafts, Syracuse University, shown in the Fifth Regional 
Art Exhibition at the Syracuse, New York, 
Fine Arts. 


winners in Rochester 


Museum of 
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COLORAMA 
IN WOOL 
& WORSTED 


USE THE YARNS 


FINEST YARNS 


Persian Worsted Yarns 

Smyrna Yarns & Pat Rug Yarn 

TO PRODUCE THE FINEST 
Tapestries — Petit Points — 
Rugs, Needlecraft & Weaving 

Over 250 Colors with more than 

Five shade variations to each color. 





I# not available at your local dealers write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC. 
Samples on request 


10 W. 33rd St. 
Dept. H 
New York 1 


ENSFORD® 


VISCOSE—ACETATE—J UTE 
Unusual Synthetic Fiber Yarns with Homespun Texture 
INITIAL SAMPLES FREE 


THE MARKRAFTERS 
SIMSBURY Box 4-A 


THE NORWOOD LOOM 


The modern folding Loom for modern living 








CONNECTICUT 





Custom built of beautiful cherry—rising shed—jack 
type—sectional beam—folds for easy threading, stor- 
age or moving from room to room. 


22” 30” 49” 50” 
4 to 12 harness 


Write for Brochure and prices 


THE NORWOOD LOOM COMPANY 
Box 272 Baldwin, Michigan 





rare objects representing the development of design over 
1,000 years. Weaving will be featured at the Woman's 
International Exposition this year which will open at the 
71st Regiment Armory, New York, November 4, run- 
ning through November 10. 





The work of designer-craftsmen of 14 counties in 
Western New York will be seen at the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo, in the first juried craft show for this 
area from November 17 through December 15. The 
jurors are Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, president of the 
American Craftsmen’s Council, New York City; Meyric 
Rogers, curator of decorative and industrial arts for the 
Art Institute of Chicago; and William M. Friedman, 
associate professor in charge of design at Indiana Uni- 
versity Art Center, Bloomington. The purpose of the 
exhibition, according to Director Gordon M. Smith, is to 
encourage high craftwork standards, to present the work 
of Western New York craftsmen to a wide audience and 
interest the public is purchasing well-designed craft 
objects. 





Coming along in the Middle West are the Fiber, Clay 
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Reading down. Fabrics in Fifth Regional Art Exhibi- 
tion, Syracuse, New York, Museum of Art. Jute and 
gold wall hanging by Helen Williams. 

Green and gold upholstery by Elizabeth Grey Stevens, 
Rochester, awarded $25 prize given by Syracuse Crafts 
Guild. 

Drapery, rippled gold effect, by Mrs. Stevens. 


and Metal open competition for American craftsmen at 
the St. Paul, Minnesota, Gallery and School of Art, 
November 10-December 23; Contemporary Handweav- 
ing II at the University of Nebraska Galleries, jointly 
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sponsored with the Lincoln Weavers Guild, open to 
weavers of twelve states, October 27-November 24; and 
the Kansas Designer-Craftsmen show at the University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, October 27-November 17, for resi- 
dents of Kansas and Kansas City, Missouri. Florida 
Craftsmen will exhibit at the Sarasota Art Association 
Galleries November 14-29. 
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JUTA-CORD 


a new-textured yarn in magnificent colors 


Exclusive with us in the U.S.—yarn of imported 
selected-fibre Jute for weaving, rug hooking, 
room dividers, other decorating uses. New for 
fashion items, too—hats, handbags, etc. In 16 
modern designer-decorator colors. 


20/2 Jute Yarn, 150 yds. '/2 Ib. spools $1.25 ea. Post pd. 


Also available: 76" wide 10 oz. Jute-Bak rug backing in 
1, 2 or 3 yard lengths. $1.25 per yard postpaid. 


Send self-addressed stamped envelope for free color card 
KELBAR SALES INC. 
P. O. Box 1685 H Grand Central Station, New York 17 





UPRIGHT PATeRUG LOOM 


e Less floor space @ Quickly assembled @ Easy to Warp 
Several sizes to weave rugs 2’ x 3'6” to 9’ x 12’ 


Detailed instructions HANDKNOTTED RUG WEAVING 48 pps. 


$2.00 
PATERNAYAN BROS. INC, 
10 WEST 33RD. STREET NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 


BERTA FREY 


Handwoven Fabrics 


Weaving Instruction 





Box 505, Woodstock, New York 





Both nationally known artists and craftsmen and non- 
professionals whose work commands equal attention 
and respect from 19 counties in West Central New 
York were included in the 1957 Rochester-Finger Lakes 
Kxhibition, held annually in the late spring at the Roches- 
ter Memorial Art Gallery. Fewer handwoven fabrics than 
usual were shown but the quality was high. 


Aina Ringler of Rochester won the Mr. and Mrs. 
James M. Kidd award of a silver shuttle and $50 for 
an upholstery fabric, casement curtain, and a suit-dress 
fabric showing excellent creative craftsmanship, three 
categories out of the seven from which the award winning 
pieces may be chosen. She also won the Rochester 
Weavers’ Guild award of $15 for a suit-dress fabric 
showing original design and excellent technique. Ruth 
Herron was given the Eunice Kalbfus Memorial award 
of $25 offered by the Rochester Guild for her companion 
wall hangings as the most pleasing entry in color or tex- 
ture. The two wall hangings by Luella Williams of 
Ithaca won the Eunice Kalbfus Memorial award given 
by the Genesee Weavers’ Guild for distinctive use of 
materials to a first-time winner. Her first hanging was 
woven with 16/1 black linen warp with weft of broom 
corn from Cooperstown, New York, chop sticks and sev- 
eral grasses in an unusually attractive combination. After 
this attempt she began to collect seeds and stalks for 
possible use; broom corn and similar grain stalks and 
dried plant stalks from her garden. She found that globe 


Fabrics shown at 1957 convention of Contemporary 
Handweavers of Texas. Above, Detail from wall hanging, 
pick-up double weave, Texas symbols, by Dr. W. J. 
Gearheart, third in class. 

Below. Wall hanging, Estella Henkel, first in class. 
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W.1D & -e. Gomes § | O N 
Of Rayon, Cotton & Wool Novelty Yarns for Handweaving 


MANY COLORS IN STOCK 
SPECIAL COLORS DYED TO ORDER 


¢ Tinsel «© Elastic © Raftia ¢ Plastic 


Send for Sample Card $1.00 
Refunded with first order of $10.00 or more 


FIBRE YARN CO. ine. 
%) 


Braids, Cords, Trimmings, Rayons 
840 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK |, MU 3-0731-2-3-4 


“If it’s for handweaving we have it”’ 
Established 1919 Noted for Prompt Service 











TEXTILES @ METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING * CERAMICS 


nstruction and facilities f the eginner and advanccd 
rofessional program leading t 
ation write the Registrar 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


65 Plymouth Avenue, So. Rochester 8, New York 


Semenes workshops 





WALTER HAUSNER/Handweaver, Designer 
Available for lectures on handweaving and textile design to 
weavers’ guilds, craft organizations, and schools, or for in- 
dividual or group instruction in American and European weaving 
techniques. For information write 


139 Spring Valley Avenue, Hackensack, N. J. 
Tel. Hubbard 7-0235 





thistle produces a good brown tone and hemerocallis a 
good yellow. The latter worked up well, including the 
branched stalks, which gave a lacy open work effect. The 
second hanging had natural jute for warp. She hangs 
the dried stalks upside down for a time to straighten 
them. Most of her “‘loot’’ from the fields last year was 
already dry but this year she plans to cut green stalks 
for drying to try to obtain more variations in color. 

Members of the jury were: from New York City, 
Raymond Dowden, painter and Professor of Design, 
Cooper Union Art School; Thomas S. Tibbs, director, 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts; Vaclav Vytiacil, 
painter and instructor, The Art Students League; and 
Mahonri Sharp Young, director, The Columbus Gallery 
of Fine Arts, Columbus, Ohio. 





Central New York craftsmen were included for the 
first time in Fifth Regional Art Exhibition sponsored 
by the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts last spring and 
their work aroused much public interest. While ceramists 
might be expected to exceed in numbers other crafts- 
men, since the Syracuse Museum is the sponsor of the 
Ceramic National, weaving by Helen Williams and Eliza- 
beth Petrie of Syracuse, Elizabeth Gray Stevens of 
Rochester and Dickie Cook of Ithaca was considered 


Fabrics by Contemporary Handweavers of Texas. 
Reading down. Wall hanging of brown straw and wooden 
beads by Mrs. Florence Hickman. 

Upholstery hy Mrs. Hickman, best in show, “Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman” prize. Twill weave of blends of 
gold and tan, a warp stripe, one shuttle weave, with yarns 
dyed by the weaver. 

Casement curtain by Gene Drummond. 
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outstanding. Miss Williams teaches weaving at Syracuse 
University and Miss Petrie is a professional weaver 
whose work is found in Syracuse specialty shops. Prof. 
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FOR 16 YEARS 


@ We have been buying surplus yarns from 
over-stocked mills—bankrupt plants—mills in liquidation. 


@ Naturally we buy these yarns way under market 
prices. We pass these savings on to you handweavers. 


Ask for Samples 


FRANK KOUBLE COMPANY 


P. O. Box 82 
Valley Falls, Lonsdale, Rhode Island 





HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform '4” strips stained Blondwood, Myrtlewood, Driftwood, Redwood, 
Sandalwood and Ebony for weaving unique and distinctive looking place 
mats, lamp shades, screens, etc. 


Send self-addressed envelope today for price list and free samples. 


BROBACK WOOD FABRICS 


3675 Bridgeport Way Tecoma, Washington 










SABINA EASY 
SECTIONAL WINDING 


Left, SPOOL RACK 
Right, TENSIONER & - 
ROCKING SEAT BENCH SABINA FOLDING LOOM 

Interested in “AUTO SHED” one-treadle, pattern belt attachment? 


Write us. 
Loom Craft Studio ; Wilmington, Ohio 
687 Rombach Avenue on Highway No. 3 





Arthur Pulos of Syracuse University’s art faculty was 
the juror for crafts. 





The seventh annual exhibit of the Wisconsin Federa- 
tion of Handweavers opened on May 4 at the Allis Art 
Library, Milwaukee. Jurors were Carl Riter, Stella 
Harlos, and Anita Doll. 

The first award in the home decorating yardage class 
vent to Lillian Swawite for her upholstery in shades of 
green and beige, woven with many types of yarn laid 
in in a random pattern. The second award in this class 
was given for Dorothy Lang’s off-white drapery which 
used varied sleying to obtain a warp pattern. Also of 
interest in this group were Lee Bercey’s screen with 


Fabrics shown at the exhibition of the Wisconsin 
Federation of Handweavers. 

Top, left: afghan, toast, white and gold by Anne 
Anton, Wauwatosa. Right, wool blanket, natural, gray 
and gold, Margaret Richards, Genesee Depot, first award. 

Middle, leit: yellow carriage robe, Ilma Koeller, Mil- 
waukee; right blue and beige baby blanket, Jo Le Mieux, 
Elm Grove. 

Bottom. Biack and gold afghan, Anne Anton. 
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Patent Pending 


New MASON WARPER and SECTION BEAMER for 
WEAVERS 


WINDS ANY NUMBER OF ENDS FROM A SINGLE CONE OF YARN. 
Winds sectional warp beam or ANY MAKE of spool sections with any kind 
of yarn, including mixed colors for tweeds. 
Winds every strand of EQUAL length, TENSIONED and PARALLEL without 
CROSSES. 
Keeps lease automatically without handling of yarn. 
Actual winding time for 18 yards with 40 ends is four minutes. 
Model MPS-i8 winds |'/2 to 18 yards — clamps on edge of table. 
Includes expansion comb 14 to 26 dents, counter, lease keeper, spool 
holder and adjustable tension for winding and beaming. 
Warper with counter and lease keeper, 7 Ibs. boxed $68.00 
Beamer with comb and spool holder, 3 Ibs. boxed 20.00 
Larger sizes, Fully automatic, with power drive available. 
Can supply, new two! inch aluminum alloy warp beam with FRICTION let-off, 
which anyone can jinstall in their present loom, also spools for two inch 
sections to fit this Beam. 
Manufactured by 


WILLIAM C. MASON, SLINGERLANDS, N. Y. 





BRITAIN’S HANDWEAVING MAGAZINE 
CREATIVE 


Homecratts 


The monthly craft magazine with the big handweaving supplement 
indispensable to all who handweave. Widen your interest in hand- 
weaving to include new ideas, designs etc. from British Handweavers. 
Formerly the “Handweaver & Spinner” and now restyled and double 
the size to include other crafts—basketry, leatherwork, pottery, 
woodworking, neediework and embroidery, metalwork etc. Just send 
$4.00 for a year's subscription. 


SAMPLE TWELVE FOUR 

COPY MONTHLY ISSUES BACK ISSUES 

25 cents $4.00 $1.00 
HOMECRAFTS, 44 A, WORSHIP ST., LONDON E.C.2, ENG. 


For all who 
CREATE e TEACH 
STUDY e ADMIRE 





strips of leather inserted in the weft, and upholstery in 
a traditional pattern in browns by Ilma Koeller for an 
antique rocker. 

Coat material in shades of dark blue, dark green and 
black by Margaret Richards received the first award 
in the apparel yardage class. The second and _ third 
awards in this class also were for coat material, both 
woven by Alena Reimers. The former is a blend of 
biege, cream and white, and although woven in plain 
weave, gains richness from the variety of threads used. 
The latter is a heavier material woven with blues and 
browns, rather muted in effect. 

A heavy linen place mat woven by Mrs. W. E. Dick- 
inson of gray and white linen with a Brooks’ bouquet 
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border received the award in the table accessories group. 
Others of interest in this class were a fine linen damask 
mat in a check pattern by Delia Plutschack, and a mat of 
linen and viscose in beige with an asymmetrical border 
by Jo. LeMieux. Mrs. LeMieux also received the first 
award for towels for a pair of gaily striped guest towels 
in multicolor. 

A beautifully woven orange silk skirt by Agnes Budny 
received the award in the skirt category. It is woven of 
54/2 spun silk set ninety threads to the inch with a 
matching border and belt. Margaret Richards’ blanket 
which received the first award in the afghan class is a 
large 81” x 108” blanket woven double width on the 
loom of two-ply sheep’s wool in cream, gold and gray, 
and napped on both sides. 

The Library contributed to the exhibition a dozen 
or so books on weaving and on ornament in general to 
serve as source material for visiting weavers. Earlier the 
Library prepared for the Federation membership a com- 
prehensive list of available books on weaving, design 
and related subjects. 

Of especial interest this year were the entries in the 
guild projects. These were samples woven on a neutral 
warp for casement cloth, and woven with neutrals. 
The same warp was sent to all the guilds who then 
threaded and wove their samples in any way they de- 
sired. The resulting 142 samples were an interesting 
proof of the endless variety possible at the loom. The 
first award went to the Wauwatosa Guild; the second 
award, to the Milwaukee Guild. 





& 

The fabrics submitted in competition at the 1957 con- 
vention of the Contemporary Handweavers of Texas 
were beautifully displayed in one of the galleries in the 
new Fort Worth Art Center where the convention was 
held May 3-5. The director of the Center, Henry B. Cald- 
well, was most cooperative in making facilities of the 
museum available to the weavers. 

Members of the jury were Mrs. Meda Johnson, Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock; Miss Stella LaMond, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas; Rudolph Fuchs, 
North Texas State College, Denton and Mr. Caldwell. 

Awards were’ given in a wide range of classifications 
with the Best,in Show award going to Mrs. Florence 
Hickman for her gold and tan twill upholstery fabric 
which also received the Handweaver & Craftsman prize. 
Mrs. Hickman achieved beautiful, earthy colors in the 
yarns she dyed herself, with enough contrast between the 
yellows and browns to produce a piece of handsome, 
usable material. 

Honerable mention for upholstery went to Estelle 
Henkel for a well-designed fabric in gray and tan with 
accents of chartreuse. Robert Yaryan’s use of color was 
both brilliant and refreshing. For wool suiting he com- 
bined peacock blues, shocking pink, purple, powder blue 
and gray. 

Lillian Barr’s gray wool suiting which won honorable 
mention was threaded to twill and woven with two shades 
of gray worsted and a novelty nubby wool. 

One of the most admired place mats was linen woven 
in a lace pattern by Mrs. Annis Jefferson. Pieces sub- 
mitted in the competition were declared to be of out- 
standing quality and design.—Blanche Hardt. 
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Study of Chinese objects from the University of Penn- 
syivania Museum's collections resulted in an unusually 


varied and colorful display of weaving by members of 
the Philadelphia Guild of Handweavers shown in a large 
gallery at the University Museum in May. The exhibi- 
tion was opened following a joint dinner meeting of the 
Guild and the Philadelphia chapter of the Pennsylvania 
Guild of Craftsmen at which Dorothy Liebes was the fea- 
tured speaker. The Guild is sponsored by the Museum 
and this is the fourth exhibition of this kind. 

Among pieces not illustrated here were Alice Letch- 
worth’s gold, green and black suiting, a first award; 
Robert Harnden’s handsome panel, a first award, with 
a design derived from Mandarin squares, woven in gold, 
tan and brown, with vari-colored stripes and a touch of 
metallics, giving an over-all luminous effect ; and a screen 
by Muriel Barnes, three panels of various heights, with 
warp of natural linen and weft of gold and white rayon 
and pattern in gold metallic. 

Mrs. G. L. Smith, Jr. exhibited drapery in delicate 
shades of rose, aqua and gold with gold metallic in a 
sinall, slightly contrasting geometrical pattern. It was 
woven in cotton, 24/2 for warp and for weft, 24/2 and 
20/2 for pattern. It also won a first award. Anna Beck’s 
red linen drapery was woven in twill in two shades and 
two weights, 8/5 and 10/4 linen, resulting in a glowing 
red. Helen Schobinger had a handsome white upholstery 
fabric for which a dragon on a wine vessel provided the 
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Above. Yardage in Philadelphia Guild exhibition. Lejt 
to right. Anna M. Beck's drapery in rich green, with 
bows as ornament; Helen Lincoln's blind, wood dowels 
and vari-colored warp; Chester M. Scott, dress material, 
irridescent effect in green, blue and yellow yarns; Mrs. 
Lewis T. Goss; Sue Wolters; Ruth F. C. Dewees, case- 
nient in light green and natural. 

Below. Rug. First prize, Miriam Jeglum. Looped de- 
sign in grayish tan inspired by Chinese wedding mirrors 
for color and design from a Chinese spirit house. Knotted 
rug, Mrs. Irene Rainey. Natural background design in 
Chinese blue and dark red with design from a bronze 


vessel. 


motif. 

Dr. Ruth Weaver's multiple-harness wall hanging was 
of white, gold metallic and aqua with a design in small 
squares. Miss Kathryn Wellman’s natural casement ma- 
terial had a painted design of a Chinese warrior and 
was inlaid with gunmetal chenille stripes. 

Hats, scarfs and stoles, handbags and other accessories 
were smartly styled and the hat and shoes in green 
metallic by Mrs. Ruth Pence attracted much attention. 
Margaret Berlew’s covers for square stools were de- 
veloped from designs on flower pots of tg Sung dynasty. 
Evelyn Applebaum exhibited a prayeragiawl and scroll 
cover. (see Handweaver & Craftsman, ¥all, 1956). 

Members of the jury were: Claire Freeman, Craft 
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FOR YOUR HAND LOOM NEEDS 


=’ EMMONS = 


ALL TYPES OF FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 
(Round Wire and Twin Wire) 


FRAMES ail REEDS 
Write for Price List 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


EMMONS DIVISION 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 
















94 BEAUTIFUL DYE COLORS 


Extra-concentrated for full durable shades on hand-weaving 
yarns and other craft materials. Serving the needs of home dyers 


fer 75 years. List free, or send 25c for complete Color Card. 


CUSHING PERFECTION DYES DOVER-FOXCROFT MAINE 





A new brochure illustrating the complete line of Herald Looms 


is now available to weavers. 


Write now for your free copy 


“FOR THOSE 
WHO DEMAND THE BEST” 





Sa = |OOMS 


2080 Edgewood Road 
Redwood City, California 











Maysville Rug Filler & Maysville Carpet Warp 


Complete stock of FLOOR LOOMS. 2-harness and 4-harness, 


including the semi-automatic Weaver’s Friend loom. 
Write today for new loom catalog and yarn samples 
Our prices cannot be duplicated by anyone 
REED LOOM CO. BOX 237 


Makers of looms for over 50 years 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 





WEAVING INSTRUCTION 
LOOMS 


Day & Boarding Students 





ing, enameling on copper. 


BLACK CREEK CRAFTS 





Vernon Vauvey 
Sussex County NJ 


Pottery, silk screening, rug hook- 


RD 2, Sussex, N. J. Vernon 55-4827 





Students League of the YWCA, New York; Jean 
Francksen, instructor in advertising design department, 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art; and Joseph Bo- 
browicz, architect and instructor of design, Fine Arts 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 


Eastern Conferences 


Jackie von Ladau’s Color Safari, workshop at Fletcher 
Farm Craft School, Ludlow, June 25-28, sponsored by 
the Society of amrmont Craftsmen and the State De- 
partment of Bteatation, attracted weavers from most of 
the New England States and New York. Tables of yarns 
in many colorselad shatles and of many fibers, and tex- 
tures greeted the students who were told “to leave all 
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familiar paths behind and travel in new territory.” The 
first day was devoted to a search for ideas, the second 
to the actual study of design while the third day was de- 
voted entirely to color. Students looked for flowers, rocks, 
pieces of wood, anything presenting attractive color, 
which they matched to yarns and then wove some beau- 
tiful samples. The final day was one of analysis, ex- 
amination and review. Mrs. von Ladau commented on 
every swatch developed telling what it could be used for, 
how it could be improved and what it suggested that 
might be new and different in the handweaving field. 


Students from 15 states attended the 19th annual ses- 
sion of the National Conference of American Hand- 
weavers held at the Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Seminary 
in August under the direction of Mrs. Osma C. Gallinger. 
In addition to the regular conferees, there were many 
part-time students coming in groups from the Baltimore, 
Harrisburg, Washington and York guilds. Among reg- 
ular students was Gunvor Eriksson from Sweden, a 
teacher touring America to study American teaching 
methods, who made the conference her first stop. 

The highlights of the Conference were four: a series 
of linen patterns with lectures and displays showing the 
old linens of Pennsylvania and New England; a cover- 
let program oi outstanding proportions; a course in 
color; and a course in tapestry. 

The lecture on linens by Mrs. Donnell B. Young was 
accompanied by her rare exhibit of carefully chosen 
linens, and the study of linens prevailed as the chief con- 
ference subject. Miss Spangler, collector of linens in 
i:phrata, Pennsylvania, was a guest, and the methods of 
the old weavers were discussed, as well as the very beau- 
tiful samples on display. 

A coverlet exhibit and lecture, also by Mrs. Young, 
were outstanding. An invitation was extended to all 
citizens of the region to bring in their coverlets for analy- 
sis and this related the conference session in a personal 
way to the community. Some 30 coverlets were displayed 
aid discussed. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCloud, color consultant, started the 
series of color lectures, giving basic principles of color 
tone, intensity, values, color harmony and balance, and 
the psychological significance of color. After the first 
week studying principles, Mrs. Young launched into sev- 
eral color programs beautifully illustrated with samplers 
showing over 200 different effects possible by crossing 
warps and wefts of different colors and their hues, and 
finally applied the effects and principles to the different 
weaving techniques which are at the weaver’s disposal. 

Miss Florence House brought a beautiful exhibit of 
fabrics from the Near East, and lectured on tapestry, 
pile, brocades, inlays and lace weaves. 

Mrs. Lillian Robbin’s course in tapestry covered many 
types, ancient and modern, and was attended not only 
by conferees but by some of the Gettysburg citizens. The 
same was true of the course in belt weaves by Clara Mc- 
Nulty, eagerly sought by occupational therapists and 
teachers of the handicapped. 

The style show managed by Mrs. McCloud included 
42 ensembles of handwovens with some unusual dresses 
in Brooks bouquet, and colorful skirts and stoles stress- 
ing the use of metallics for highlights and original effects 


(Continued on page 58) 
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Children at work in Montreal recreation classes. 














Weaving for Recreation 
By JEAN DUPIRE 


The products of the handlooms of 


French Canada are always popular 
with connoisseurs of good weaving 
but, with the growing industrializa- 
tion of the Province of Quebec and 
the concentration of more and more 
of her people in the cities, the art of 
weaving has become seriously threat- 
ened. The usual city dwelling simply 
hasn’t the space for the looms and 
other appurtenances of the craft. 
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Weaving is being left pretty much 
to the handicraft centres and guilds 
and to those who remain on the 
iarms. 

In Montreal, 
is being kept alive as a means of rec- 
reation. It is one of the “ 


however, weaving 
specialties” 
offered in the recreation program of 
the municipal parks department and 
takes its place with painting, music, 
(Continued on page 50) 


PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
WITH LOOMETTE KING 


Patented Loomette King, Bit wide, 18” long, 
with exclusive Magic ension Con Control now 
it possible for pa. to create beauti- 
ful hand-loomed Stoles, Scarves, Place Mats, etc. 
Exclusive Magic Tension Control enables you 
to use a wide variety of yarns—Rayon, Linen, 
Straw, Wool, etc., all in one pattern. Recom- 
mended therapy for shut-ins. Complete with 
a needie, instruction sheets, \2-pese 
manual containing 18 illustrations, ‘and 





cient yarn for initial threadi 
$5.00 Postpaid, no C.0.D.’s, please. Linen or 
Metallic Straw yarn—$1.00 per tube. 





Weaving pleasure for all ages 
with Loomette Junior. 


The original 4” x 4” hand loom designed espe- 
cially for pot holders, squores, etc. 
Simple enough for even a child to operate. 
Complete with weaving needle, 

folder, 31-page handbook contain over 70 
illustrations, and sufficient yarn © initio! 
——. Just $1.50 Postpaid. No C.0.D.’s, 
please. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Loomette Studios 


1401 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles 15, California 





HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 


Booklet on request 





YARNS 


Novelties @ Boucles @ Rope 

Rayons @ Metallics @ Twine 
Wool @ Cotton @ Rug Rag Strips 
Write today for free samples and prices 


MILL PRODUCTS CO. 


Elberton T. N. Colley Georgia 


SPLIT BAMBOO STRIPS 
Special discounts on quantity orders of 
split bamboo & wooden slats—1/4” & 1/2"; 
also 1/16” & 1/8” round reeds. Viscose 
Braids. Various colors. Write for sizes re 
quired, samples, prices. 

KNITWOOD SHADE & SCREEN CO. 
Dept. D, 80 Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 








Florence E. House 
Weaving classes by appointment 
Mail address: Orient; L. I, New York 
Tel. Grient 2:1 145 W 


Notes. an -W eaving. Techniques 
New Edition, $4 plas 12c postage 
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Yarns of Distinction 


for handweavers 


Cottons 
Rayons 
Novelties 


DYED & 
UNDYED 





Tastefully selected by Miss Isabel Scott— 
clean and ready-to-use in 18 to 20 Ib. lots. 
$10.00 plus postage. 


ISABEL SCOTT FABRICS CORP. 
515 Madison Avenue New York 22 





YARDAGE COUNTER Puts precision in weavi y 
Enjoy sectional warp beaming with the yordane 
counter that saves time and money by measuring 
exact yardage without unnecessary warp wastage. 
Easy to wind accurately measured spools. Money 
back guarantee. Complete Directions. No C.0.D.’s 
please. $13.25 


RICHARD B. COE Golden's Bridge, N. Y. 


AD-A-HARNESS 
» LOOMS = 


4 to 20 harnesses—24” to 56” widths 
Jack Type — Rising Shed 
No Ropes or Cords 
Stainless Steel Tie-up 
Always in adjustment 
SHIPPED ASSEMBLED 
also 


16”, 20” and 24” portable looms 


“Ask the weaver who owns one.” 


L. W. MACOMBER 


166 Essex St. Saugus, Mass. 








Italian 

In Italian peasant art even “the 
most utilitarian objects are adorned,” 
with the decoration being most con- 
spicuous in the southern areas. This 
folk art is definitely older than the 
better known Italian fine art painting. 
The author believes that Italy is now 
having a second Renaissance, with the 
old crafts being revitalized and adapt- 
ed to current needs. The craft of tex- 
tiles originally came from the Greeks, 
but by the twelfth century the beautiful 
silks of Italy had achieved wide Euro- 
pean recognition and today there are 
still many small handweaving shops 
turning out interesting and unique 
fabrics. The author spent several years 
traveling in Italy and has included 29 
photographs and many pen and ink 
drawings. 

Made in Italy by Frances Toor. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York 22. 
54. by 82, 209 pages, illustrated. 
$3.75. 
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Detail of tablecloth in double weave. 





A Tablecloth in Double Weave 


By IRMA ROBINSON 


Double weave fabrics generally fall 
into the category of things we are 
going to do “some day.” I followed 
true to form. I had learned to do 
tubing in classwork, and expected 
“some day” to do some pillows. 

Then the “some day” suddenly be- 
came the “present” when I decided to 
make a tablecloth. Since my table is 
48 inches wide, and I use only 36- 
inch looms, I had three possibilities : 
1, a seam down the middle; 2, a seam 
on each side; or 3, a double fabric. 
Since | did not want seams, it had to 
be a double cloth. 

But now I had a new problem. | 
didn’t want just a plain cloth. | 
searched through every bcok an‘ 
magazine, finding material on tubing 
or a plain double fabric, but nothing 
on a pattern in double weave. I did, 
however, find the statement that a 4- 
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Diagram showing the sheds form- 
ing upper and lower layers described 
in text. 





harness pattern can be done on & 
harnesses. With that bit of encour- 
agement I set about to find out how. 

In tubing or in double fabrics open 
on one side, the first and second har- 
nesses are threaded to weave one 
web, and the third and fourth har- 
nesses are threaded to weave the sec- 
ond web. In order to weave both 
webs at once the two “sets” must he 
threaded alternately. Diagrams <A 
and B. 

The same rule applies to a 4-har- 
ness pattern. I decided on a 2-block 
Swedish lace pattern and the units for 
a single web are shown in Diagram 
os 

To weave two webs, I interlace? 
the threading on & harnesses, shown 
in Diagram D. 

The actual threading was merely 
a matter of arithmetic. I decided to 
use a rather heavy linen, 20/4, set at 
16 per inch for each web, or 32 per 
inch in the reed, and 1152 ends to- 
tal. I wanted the lace border to lie 
fairly close to the edge of the table, 
and the plain overhang to have a thin 
line of lace. My final plan was as fol- 
lows: 

Plain weave, 96 ends; Block A, 2x, 
24 ends; Plain weave, 372 ends: 
Block A, 10x, 120 ends, and Block 
B, 10x, 120 ends, repeat once; Block 
A, 10x, 120 ends; and Block B, 5x, 
60 ends. 

The next problem was the tie-up. I 
think it helps here to understand what 
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happens. If the weft thread begins on 
the left, it goes to the right and back 
again, on another shed, forming the 
lower layer. Then it goes to the right 
and back again, on 2 different sheds, 
forming the upper layer. So the tie- 
up must bring down the proper har- 
nesses to achieve this. 

Another thing to remember is that 
the pattern must be reversed on the 
lower web, so that when the cloth is 
opened out, both sides will be alike. 
Our tabby for the upper layer is done 
as in Figure F; therefore for the low- 
er layer it must be reversed as in 
Figure G. The A Block harnesses 1 
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and 3 must be reversed to 2 and 4, 
and the B block harnesses 1 and 4 are 
reversed to 2 and 3. Assembling these 
combinations, then, we finally have 
the results seen in Diagram H. 

I used a contra-march loom. The 
completed tie-up is shown in Diagram 
kK. The Xs are tied to the upper 
lams, and the Os to the lower lams. 

The treadling is simple. Treadles 
1-2-5-6 give plain weave. Block A 
is treadled 1-3-5-7 (2x) then 1-2-5-6. 
Block B is treadled 1-4-5-8 (2x) then 
1-2-5-6. Each block was squared. 

In order to produce a lace border 
rather than an allover pattern, I put 





BERGMAN LOOMS 


LOOM STUDIO & YARN SHOP 


6 miles north of Poulsbo, Washington 
Rt. 1 Box 185 


Patented folding floor looms 
and rigid floor looms in fir and maple 
4 to 16 harnesses. 
Counterbalance and contramarch. 


Maple table looms, 2 and 4 harnesses, 
13”, 20”, 23”. 


Horizontal warping reels, 
warping frames and boards. 


Boat and flat shuttles. 
String heddies. Raddles. Swifts. 
Maple and fir benches, many sizes. 





MAYPOLE HANDCRAFT YARNS 
100% Virgin Wool Worsted, even textured 
For Complete color selection send 10¢ to 

OREGON WORSTED COMPANY 

8300 S. E. McLoughlin Bivd. 
Portiand 2, Oregon 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED FOR WORSTED WEAVING, 
HAND KNITTING AND MACHINE YARNS 





Art EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL 
ART EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Issued Free To Members 


Subscription to Non-Members 
is $3.00 Per Year 








the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 











my shuttle through the lace shed to 
the required spot, then pulled the 
shuttle out, changed to a tabby shed 
and completed the weft shot. I must 
confess it became a bit tedious, but I 
did accomplish what I set out to do. 
And the finished product has been a 
joy to use and definitely worth the 
effort. 


Mrs. Robinson is a member of the 
Seattle, Washington, Weavers Guild 
and was program chairman for the 
recently highly successful Northwest 
Conference of Handweavers at 
Seattle. She is a teacher of weaving 
and also has a yarn business. Because 
of the growing interest in double 
weave, we asked Mrs. Robinson for 
this article on her double woven 
tablecloth, which first appeared in 
Gertrude G. Greer’s Adventures in 
Weaving, published by the Chas. A. 
Sennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
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Practical Handwoven 


Vests 


California Weaver Discovers 
a Saleable Product 


For the handweaver who finds 
tailoring difficult and yet wishes to 
weave gifts for the men in her family, 
the slip-on vest is a comparatively 
simple project. It also is a satisfactory 
one for any weaver who produces 
items in quanity for sale, Jeanne Whit- 
low of Saratoga, California, has found 
a ready demand for them during the 
past two years. 

Made with a handwoven front and 
jersey back, they require a minimum of 
material and their easy fit simplifies 
the tailoring. A piece of fabric 36 
inches long and 24 inches wide is 
enough for one vest front, including 
two pockets, unless stripes or plaid 
must be matched. Then additional 
length should be allowed so that the 
pockets will match the pattern of the 
vest. The jersey back requires a piece 
the same width and 30 inches long. 

If the weaver wishes to make only 
one or two vests, it would be possible 
to make use of the end of a warp left 
from another project, provided it is 
of suitable material and sley. Mrs. 
Whitlow recommends that, for quan- 
tity production, the warp be set wide 
enough for two vests, thereby speed- 
ing up production. 

She uses a variety of warps. A mix- 
ed warp is her favorite for several 
reasons: the tweed-like result, the 
possibilities for achieving a variety of 
fabrics by means of changing tread- 
lings and weft yarns and the economi- 
cal use of odds and ends of yarns. A 
warp she particularly likes is the 1, 2, 
3 sequence on 4-harness twill set-up. 
Illustrated is one fabric woven on a 
warp consisting of a repeat of 1 beige, 
1 brown, both in Lily’s homespun, and 
1 rust in Fabri. Weft is of the brown 
homespun, brown tweed and_ beigé 
boucle, also used in 1, 2, 3 sequence. 
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Mrs. Whitlow demonstrating at a weavers’ exhibition. 











Above. Brown and beige wool vest 
fabric with warp set in 1, 2, 3 se- 
quence on 4-harness twill. Below. Ma- 
terial in shades of brown with tan 
thread. Weft of brown wool flecked 
with red and bluish green. 


Another fabric on the same warp had 
an all-brown weft. She works out a 


number of treadling combinations 


pal iy ae 





other than straight twill. One example 


is alternating basket weave with 
tabby, 1,3—1—2,4—2. Others are 
various combinations of twill and 


tabby treadlings in which she always 
avoids more than a three-thread skip. 

A favorite design is a vertical stripe 
fabric of gray, tan and two values in 
green, set in reverse twill. This has a 
twill treadling. Another fabric which 
proved popular had half-inch hori- 
zontal stripes, spaced at 3-inch inter- 
vals on a plain dark background. On 
such a warp a variety of fabrics is pos- 
sible by altering colors, widths of 
stripes and by combining stripes of 
different widths and colors. 

While the yarns she combines 1n 
her warps vary somewhat in size, 
Mrs. Whitlow has found that best re- 
sults are achieved when she sleys at 
24 per inch. This produces a fabric of 
suitable weight, easily handled and 
will not pull in as much as a lighter 
sley. 


Since she was unable to find a pat- 
tern for a slip-on vest, she cut hers 
from a ready-made one. If such a vest 
is not available, the weaver could work 
out a pattern on plain wrapping paper. 
A pattern for an imner-outer sport 
shirt could be used as a guide. 


3efore making up the garment, 
Mrs. Whitlow recommends stitching 
along the edge of the neck and arm- 
hole of the handwoven fabric to pre- 
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Slipover vest, Warp, narrow stripes of red and dark green wool, narrower 





white stripes, separated by wider stripes of natural tones. Weft is dark blue, 
cocoa, white and natural, with narrow red stripe. 


vent stretching. She finishes the neck 
and armholes by facing the hand- 
woven front with rayon bias binding 
and hemming the jersey back. The en- 
tire bottom 
hem. 


is finished with an inch 

Patterns are available in department 
stores for “Ivy-league”’ vests for those 
more skillful at sewing. Small checks 
or fine stripes are more suitable for 
this style of vest. 
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At one time a student of Kay Geary, 
Mrs. Whitlow has continued to study 
weaving independently and develops 
her own designs for fabrics. When she 
lived in Kentfield she was a member 
of the Marin Society of Artists and 
is now active in the Gatos 
She small 
and is associated with her 
husband in his department store in 
Saratoga. 


Los 
Weavers Guild. 
children 


has two 








produced by Harriette J. Brown author 
of Handweaving for Pleasure & Profit 


Built for your weaving ease and con- 
venience. Easily portable and ideal for 
hobbyists, teachers and _ therapists. 
Sturdily constructed of maple or walnut 
and come in a smooth, natural finish. 
Complete with reed (18 dents per 
inch); linen cord heddles; 2 flat shut- 
tles; 1 shed stick; 2 leash sticks; and 
2 apron sticks. Left hand adjustments 
are made on request. 


14” weaving space—$29 plus postage 
21” weaving space—$37 plus express 


charge (shipping weights—approx. 15 
and 20 Ibs.) 


Indicate kind of wood preferred 


Send for descriptive brochure and 
order form or order now from: 


fe ooms by | 


P.O. Box 334 Lancaster New Hampshire 





BIND IT YOURSELF 





HANDSOME, PERMANENT 
BINDERS 
FOR 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


Binders open flat—durable leather-like cov- 

ers — preserve magazines indefinitely — in 

easy to follow instructions. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines—2 years. 

$3.50 each; 2 or more $3.00 each. 

Postage prepaid in U.S. Foreign countries 

extra. Remittance in 10 days or binders 

returned. Please indicate years desired. 
50-51, 52-53, 54-55 or 56-57 


Always a welcome gift for weavers 


Send order today to: 


SUCKERT LOOSE LEAF COVER CO. 
11911 Grand River Avenue 
Detroit 4, Michigan 


Information about binders 
for other magazines available 
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Mandelina Oberg 


Minnesota Spinner and Weaver 
By MARY R. HERMAN 


Although Mandelina Oberg’s 
mother taught her to weave as a little 
girl in Sweden, it was not until years 
later in America, after a visit to her 
former home, that she became deeply 
interested in spinning and weaving. 
She was born in Nordmalig, a small 
parish on the coast of the Gulf of Bot- 
tina. As a child she preferred to ski 
with her brothers instead of working 
on her loom and was as proficient as 
they at taking 12-foot jumps. 

In 1906 Mandelina migrated to the 
United States and went to Ashland, 
Wisconsin, where she met and mar- 
ried Robert Oberg. The young couple 
moved to a farm near Deerwood, 
Minnesota, where they still live. The 
Oberg farm borders a beautiful spot 
on Cascade Lake and Mrs. Oberg still 
fishes there very successfully in the 
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summer time. She no longer fishes 
through the ice in the winter. The 
home is nearly inaccessible in the win- 
ter and a tractor is often needed to get 
to the mail box or to reach the high- 
way when it is necessary to go into 
town for supplies. 

Three children were born to Man- 
delina and Robert, two became teach- 
ers and one an electrical engineer. 
After the young people married and 
left the farm Mrs. Oberg made a visit 
to her old home in Sweden. While 
there she became interested in weav- 
ing again and her childhood training 
made it easy for her to become skillful 
in a short time. 

When she returned to Minnesota 
she brought her old spinning wheel 
out of the attic where for 30 years it 
had stood gathering dust. It has hum- 


Mrs. Oberg at her spinning wheel. 
med busily ever since then. Her hus- 
band and son made a Swedish coun- 
terbalanced loom, which almost fills 
the family living room, and on it Mrs. 
Oberg weaves beautiful fabrics. For 
her wool she raises goats, shears them, 
cards and spins the yarn, dyes it with 
dyes which she prepares from grasses, 
leaves, bark and other materials, etc. 
She has 72 formulas for making her 
own vegetable dyes—gray-green from 
sumac bark, yellow from golden rod, 
apple and birch barks, to mention a 
few. After Mrs. Oberg began to spin, 
she thought of the flax her family 
raised in Sweden, from which they 
spun the thread for beautiful linen 
fabrics. No flax was raised in Minne- 
sota at that time and she decided to 
find out if it could be grown. 

The University of Minnesota was 
interested and supplied her with seed. 
The late Edward F. Worst, world au- 
thority on linen, made a trip to Minne- 
sota and found the climate ideal for 
growing long fiber flax, comparable to 
that grown in Ireland and Belgium. 

Mrs. Oberg raised the flax success- 
fully, hand picked it and prepared it 
for spinning. From her handspun yarn 
she wove beautiful linens. Then she 
prepared an exhibit showing the proj- 
ect from seed to finished material. This 
was on display at one of the largest 
department stores in Minneapolis, and 
was used later in demonstrations by 
Mrs. Oberg at county and state fairs, 
at 4-H Club meetings, women’s club 
programs and short courses conducted 
by the University Farm School. 

A beautiful film, in color, was made 
of Mrs. Oberg for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It is called Homespun and 
was made at the farm in Deerwood. 
Mrs. Oberg explains just what she is 
doing as she shears her goats, cards 
and spins the wool, dyes it in an iron 
pot over a fire built on stones and 
weaves it into cloth for a coat. Her 
delightful Swedish accent adds much 
tc the picture. Someone suggested that 
the film be called From Goat to Coat. 

The film may be rented from the 
Audio-Visual department, Extension 
Service, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis for $4.90 for three days, 
express collect. The public library of 
Minneapolis also has the film for rent 
locally for a small fee. 

Although Mrs. Oberg has sold her 
weaving she never has done so on a 
commercial scale nor has she sold her 
yarns. She has, however, been very 
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MODEL #240-4 


STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 


Freeport, Illinois 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8" weaving width 
or hardwood, natural finish with 20° & 26" 
weaving width. 


Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools .. . 
can be used on any style loom equipped with 


STRUCTOS' Stee! Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 





generous in gifts to her friends. 

Mrs. Oberg ts also a taxidermist, a 
craft she learned in order t» preserve 
her children’s pets. Near hér loom she 
has groups of birds and small animals 
she has stuffed. One of the most amus- 
ing is a “squirrel wedding” with the 
bridal party in appropriate finery. She 
also finds time to pclish stones an1 
make jewelry from copper. She has 
produced some very lovely pieces. 

Among other activities, Mrs. Oberg 
kas been president of P.T.A., town 
assessor, justice of the peace, 4-H Club 
leader and member of the county fair 
beard. Her versatile and rugged farm 
life has included the raising of chick- 
ens, geese, ducks, goats, lambs, rabbits, 
colts, calves, secropea moths and 
kittens. 

Although now over 70, Mrs. Oberg 
is still vigorously active and an un- 
tiring hobbyist. She is willing to as- 
sist others in all walks of life and fre- 
quently journeys to Minneapolis to 
attend the meetings of the Minnesota 
Weavers’ Guild. Her craftsmanship 
and enthusiastic love of weaving pro- 
vide a constant source of inspiration to 
those who are privileged to associate 
with her. 





Antiques 

A reprint of the highly informative 
dictionary on American antiques by 
Carl Drepperd has now been pub- 
lished. This 
ly useful 
defines 


“extensive and eminent 
reference book” lists and 
15,000 items ranging 
from abacus to sither. The text is in- 
terspersed with nearly 1000 line 
drawings. The author is a well-known 
authority on American antiques. 

A Dictionary of American An- 
tiques by Carl W. Drepperd. 
Charles T. Branford, Newton 
Centre 59, Massachusetts. 54% by 
8'4, 404 pages, illustrated. $5.95. 


Fell 1957 


over 





Goat from Mrs. Oberg’s herd. 





English Porcelain 

In this encyclopedia of English pot- 
tery and porcelain over the past several 
hundred years is concisely given the 
“information concerning factories, 
manufacturers, artists, types, styles 
and decoration.” The well produced 
book is designed for the practical col- 
lector and enables him to make an ac- 
curate identification of the piece. 
Names are arranged alphabetically 
with the date, a brief resume of the 
business and the type of work done. 
In many cases a facsimile of the trade- 
mark is included. Interspersed with 
the informative text are 160 pages of 
halftone illustrations and 24 beautiful 
full color plates. The co-authors are 
both outstanding authorities in the 
field. Printed in Holland. 

The Concise Encyclopedia of 
English Pottery & Porcelain by 
Wolf Mankowitz & Reginald Hag- 
ger. Hawthorn Books, New York 
11. 7% by 9%, 312 pages text, 184 
halftone and color pages. $17.50. 


ATTENTION WEAVERS 


All Bool 2/17's, 3/15’s 


4/17's, 4/8's 
Barns 4/4’s, 4/1V4's Rug 


2/17's available on pound or 4 ounce cones. 


GUILDS—Pool your orders for discounts. Orders 
sent out the day they are received if possible. 


Send 50¢ for sample 
be deducted from 


cerds which will 
your 


first order. 





Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


Department J Concord New Hampshire 





WEAVERS TAKE NOTE 


For a Complete Weaving Service 
1.OOMS: Macomber, LeClere, 
Lane, Sabina 

YARNS: Fabri, Tweeds, Silks, Irish 
Linens, Lily cottons 
ACCESSORIES: Counters, books, shuttles, 

winders, tensioners. 
NOW AVAILABLE 
Svlmer Finishing 
Mothproofing additional 


Structo, 


75¢ yard 


25¢ yard 


Fer information write to 


COUNTRYSIDE HANDWEAVERS 
5605 W. 6lst, Mission, Kansas 


WEAVING SERVICE 


IMPORTED woels for HANDWEAVERS 


SCOTLAND. Cheviot, Harris yarns. 
ENGLAND. 'nubby’ tweeds, Botany. 
IRELAND. linen threads, warp & weft. 
FRANCE. lovely fast-colored linens. 
Cottons-boucles-metallic yarns 
LOOMS and loom equipment. 





SEND 35¢ in COIN and GET FIVE price lists. 
All have ACTUAL THREADS ottached. 


DOROTHY RANKINE, Consultant 


SEARLE FARM HOME WEAVING 


SERVICE 
318 Grain Exchange, WINNIPEG, Canad. 





Now there are more fine 
EDERLIN PURE LINEN YARNS 


(15 different sizes in white and natural, 
plus 22 exciting colors in 7/1, 12/1, 20/1, 
20/2, 12/2, and 40/2.) 


Ideal for weaving 


luncheon sets scarfs 
bridge sets belts 
breakfast tray mats handbags 
guest towels casements 
table runners drapes 


and a hundred other useful items 


CHARLES Y. BUTTERWORTH 
2222 East Susquehanna Avenue 
Philadelphia 25, Pennsylvania 
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HAVE 





Dozens of Projects | 
Dozens of Fabric Designs 
with 
Exact Instructions 
For Weaving & Making 





Don’t Guess! 


SUCCESSFUL PROJECTS! 


Follow Proven Designs! 
Get Ideas! 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


Basic Design Series contains: 


Details of: Design 
Supply Sources 
Pictures 
Color 
Yarns 
Sewing 


Single Lessons Available 


Let These Be Yours. Write For Index & Details 
TERRACE YARN SHOP 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Portland 19, Oregon 





ideas and while they have traditional 
patterns available to them and have 
Mile. Lortie’s guidance in matters of 
taste and choice of colors, they often 
show remarkable originality in their 
development of patterns. Mlle. Lortie 
has several filing cabinets filled with 
the scrap books of the various chil- 
dren, showing their drafts and speci- 
mens of their weaving as their exper- 
ience grows and their ideas expand. 

The early part of the evenings is 
reserved for youngsters in the 12 to 
15 age group and from 8.30 on and 
during a couple of mornings a weck 
older girls and women are welcomed. 

The program of weaving for rec- 





Montreal 
(Continued from page 43) 


puppetry, woodworking and various 
other handicrafts and leisure occupa- 
tions as a constructive means of put- 
ting in spare time. 

So far, weaving for recreation is 
confined to one of the city’s 14 rec- 
reation centres but the facilities there 
are taxed to the limit and municipal 
parks officials are hoping to expand 
the program and have looms and ex- 
perienced instructors available in sev- 
eral parts of the city. 

The present weaving room is a 
bright, airy chamber in the Rouen 
Park recreation centre in the thickly- 
populated east end of Montréal. The 
park is a three-and-a-quarter acre 
block in the middle of an industrial- 
residential district not far from the 
docks of the port area. The weaving 
room contains seven Leclerc looms 
and other necessary equipment. The 
looms and equipment and basic mate- 
rials are provided without charge by 
the city. Those taking part in the pro- 
gram are charged the cost of materials 
used for their more ambitious 
projects. 

The Rouen weaving centre is open 
six days a week for varying periods 
which total nearly 50 hours. On hand 
during those hours to assist and guide 
and counsel and encourage the weav- 
ers, who range in age from seven 
years upward (one family group in- 
cludes a grandmother, mother and 
daughter—all enthusiastic weavers), 
is Mile. Claire Lortie, an expert and 
dedicated weaver whose twin loves, 
children and weaving, are brought in- 
to fruitful union here. 

Each day 25 or 30 schoolgirls, old- 
er girls and women spend a couple 
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ot hours each at the centre. Some of 
the experienced hands are engaged 
in making special cloth with special 
patterns for such things as square 
dancing skirts. For the most part, 
however, the younger weavers de- 
vote themselves to learning the basic 
elements of the art and making such 
articles as pot holders, kitchen gloves, 
dresser scarves, sashes, belts and 
the like. A good many rugs and even 
wall hangings are being produced by 





CONTEMPORARY 
YARN P.O. Box 8308 
DEPOT Dallas 5, Texas 


Yarns for discriminating weavers. 
Sample card fifty cents. 


LOOM MUSIC 


Weaving projects in detail, theory, news; 
for beginners and seasoned weavers too. 





$5.00 per year; sample copy 50c 


Mrs. ®. B. Sandin, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
Mrs. €. M. Henderson, 20 Ritz Apts., Winnipeg, Manitoba 





The Yarn Families 
Color & Design Principles & Problems 
Artist Designed Projects 


See! Feel! Know! 


HANDWOVEN FABRIC DESIGN 


Samples Speak For Themselves 


Terrace Textures 


SAMPLE SERIES contains: 


all with Big Woven Swatches 
Helpful Charts 
Easily Understood 


Don’t waste time or yarn. Learn from 


TERRACE TEXTURES 


4038 S.W. Garden Home Road 


Index on Request 


Portland 19, Oregon 





youthful weavers and Mlle. Lortie 
exhibits with pride the attractive 
linen draperies on the windows of 
her office, woven by some of the 
youngsters. 

The main scene of activity is in the 
afternoon during the period after 
school until 6 o’clock when children 
aged up to and including 11 years 
have their run of the centre. Under 
Mile. Lortie’s sympathetic eye they 
learn the whole technique from the 
preparation of their own drafts to the 
handling of the looms. The children 
are encouraged to develop their own 


reation is in its fourth year in Mon- 
tréal and during that time only a 
handful from the total population cf 
more than a million persons has been 
able to take advantage of it. Parks 
officials, charged with the administra- 
tion and a great deal of the planning 
of the municipal recreation program, 
are hoping to establish weaving in 
other centers as experienced person- 
nel become available. 


They see weaving as one of the 
most constructive means of using 
leisure profitably in this age of auto- 
mation. 
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Hu1 Mea Hana 


of Honolulu 
By EVA MARIE JUDD 


Along the lines of Mrs. Gabriel B. 
Spiegel’s article in Handweaver & 
Craftsman, Spring 1957, entitled 
Guild Programs within the Budget it 
was felt that weavers might be in- 
terested in learning of the way in 
which the Hui Mea Hana of Honolulu 
has met its problem. 

Hawaii prides herself on being the 
crossroads of the Pacific. Upon close 
observation one realizes that this is 
both an asset and a liability. It is a 
point of interchange of ideas and com- 
modities of East and West. We are 
privileged to have in our shops the 
fragile, intricate, ornate handwoven 
fabrics of Japan, China, India and the 
Philippines, all of which are fasci- 
nating studies for local weavers. On 
the other hand Hawaii is a long way 
from the source of supply of the usual 
weaving fibers, and in terms of trans- 
portation costs for program speakers 
we are prohibitively far. We have oc- 
casionally been fortunate in having 
weavers from afar appear on pro- 
grams, but this is rare and not often to 
be anticipated with any certainty. 

During the past year the program 
has been based upon a drawing in 
which each member was asked to pick 
a slip bearing a technique and a month. 
This meant the slip bearing “Brook’s 
Bouquet—June” would be the pro- 
gram for June to be worked up by the 
individual choosing it. The guild has 
had pages printed for a standard loose- 
leaf notebook on which samples may 
be mounted along with recorded data 
on draft, treadling, and any other per- 
tinent information. At each meeting 
a sample of the technique demon- 
strated was given to each member. 
Among the techniques covered have 
been double weave, Bronson, honey- 
comb, laid-in, tapestry, Brook’s 
Bouquet, rigid heddle weaving, inkle 
weaving, overshot variation, Finn- 
weave and Mattor. In addition various 





Upholstery woven by Mrs. W. B. 
Herder for guild project. Warp: Lily 
Mills Frostone, 60 ends per inch; 
weft, doubled carpet warp. Soft green 
and natural stripes. 


warping methods have been discussed 
and demonstrated. A beginning has 
been made toward collecting a library 
of weaving and related books. 

With the cooperation of the educa- 
tional division of the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts the guild hung an 
exhibit June 6-16 in one of the gal- 
leries of the museum. Sixteen of our 
total membership of 31 displayed a 
wide range of textiles including cloth- 
ing yardage, drapery, upholstery, 
napery, aprons, stoles, linens, evening 
bags and wall hangings. 

Local natural fibers have been 
utilized ingeniously in table mats, run- 
ners and room dividers. Hawaii has 
an abundance of interesting and hand- 
some usable fibers—palm branchlets, 
coconut leaf mid-ribs, aerial roots of 
the banyan and night blooming cereus, 
hau fiber and assorted grasses. Unique 
textural effects have been obtained in 
the combinations of conventional 
yarns and the natural fibers. The 
strong and unusual colors produce 
striking results while the earthy and 
neutral values give subtle satisfaction. 
The vivid tones in the natural life of 
Hawaii have had pronounced effect 
upon Hawaii’s weavers. 

It is hoped that during the coming 
year it will be possible to obtain sev- 
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Draft for upholstery by Mrs. Herder. 


Fall 1957 


MINNESOTA 
MULTI-USE LOOM 


Loom 24” wide, weaving width 20” 
Four-harness jack type table loom 
Easily converted into foot power 
Constructed of hard wood 

Hand finished 


Takes space of one loom only 





Two or more people can weave on it 


Each warp beam holds 10-15 yards 


HILMA BERGLUND 


1171 N. SNELLING AVENUE 
ST. PAUL 13, MINNESOTA 





WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. hilndciphia 6. Pa 





MARIE PHELPS 
Sherman's Point, Camden, Meine 
CUSTOM HANDWEAVING 
TEACHING @ YARNS 
Visit our studio on Penobscot Bey 

THE 


cross-country CRAFTSMAN 


The monthly news bulletin 
for all artist-craftsmen 


1 year $2.50. Single copies 25¢. 
P.O. Box 1237 Fayetteville, Ark. 








eral of the traveling exhibits. We 
able to the Heather G. 
Thorpe exhibit recently and look 
forward in the near future to the one 
sent out by the Yarn Depot, Inc. of 
San Francisco. 

The group had the added stimulus 
of preparing and sending a guild ex- 
hibit to the Northwest Conference of 
Handweavers in Seattle in March, 
1957. One of our membership, Mrs. 
George T. Williams, a recent member 
of the Tacoma Guild, had several of 
her pieces accepted and hung in the 
Northwest Craftsmen Exhibition. 
Another active member and president 
of the guild, Mrs. Henry E. Spurkel, 
had a sheer cotton dress fabric in the 
Decorative Arts and Ceramics Exhi- 
bition in Wichita, Kansas. The visits 
of several members to the Seattle, 
Richmond, San Diego, and Sacra- 
mento weaving exhibits have proven 
inspirational experiences. 


were see 


Eva Marie Judd (Mrs. Lawrence 
M.) is secretary of Hui Mea Hana. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


EACH leaflet has SIX or more HANDWOVEN 
SWATCHES. You get SIX or more WOVEN 
samples, plus hints, ideas, suggestions, for 
only 50c. Each leaflet costs 50c. 


LEAFLET #1 Sports Jackets @ #2 Fine suits, 
dresses @ #3 Drapes @ #4 Scarves, towels, 
place mats @ #5 Upholstery @ #6 Men’s suits, 
coots @ #7 Waffle, Circular Weaves @ #8 
Linen weaves @ #9 Evening bags, Stoles @ #10 
HOW to make handwoven Ties @ #11 Patio, 
Peasant skirts, stoles @ #12 Bridge Cloths, place 
mots @ #13 HOW to ‘finish’ stoles, mats, scarves 
@ #14 Ladies’ Coats @ #15 Baby biankets, 
coverlets @ #16 Ladies’ bags, purses @ #17 
Beach Togs, #18 Rugs, mats, #19 Lamp 
mots, #20 Mens Scarves, #21 Aprons, #22 
Kitchen, Dinette, Rumpus curtains. Write for 
PRICE LISTS, WEAVING AIDS. 


PLEASE SEND POSTAL NOTE or CASH to 


“WEAVES FROM WINNIPEG” 
Box 43 Winnipeg, Canada 








BERNAT WEAVING YARNS 
FABRI & WEAVING AFGHAN 
Sample card on request 


HARRIET MAY HAGERTY 
64 Washington St. Gloversville, N. Y. 





RAMIE 


20/2 Bleached White, 3000 yds. per Ib. 
| Ib. tubes—just $3.20 per Ib. 
won't shrink—won't stretch—mildew proof—rot 
resistant—stronger than linen—imported 
Write for samples to: 


Robin & Russ Handweavers 
632 Santa Barbara St., Santa Barbara, California 











Arnold 
(Continued from page 12) 


other is outside of the city of Madrid. 
More tapestry is woven in the subur- 
ban factory. 

At the “Mercado de Artesania Es- 
panola” in Madrid the products of 
craftsmen from all parts of Spain are 
sold. The craft obiects are beautifully 
and artistically arranged and the dis- 
play is a veritable exhibition. Upon in- 
quiring where we could see more 
weaving, we were directed to “La 
Escuela Mayor Central de Artesania”, 
a school for teaching crafts. 

A visit to this school was both en- 
joyable and instructive. Several crafts 
are taught here, but we paid particular 
attention to the weaving. The students 
are given thorough instruction in all 
phases of weaving. We saw warp be- 
ing wound, looms being threaded, and 
the weaving of many kinds of cloth on 
various types of looms. There were 
many 4-harness looms in use much 
like those in the United States. These 
4-harness looms were equipped with 
steel heddles and ratchet brakes. The 
fabrics woven included tweeds in 
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Scarj by Senor Vives Pla. 


various types of twill for suiting, yard- 
age woven in rose path, bound weav- 
ing, rugs, and tapestries. The pair of 
matching bags shown (“mother and 
daughter’), made up as miniature 
saddle bags, are woven on a warp of 
white wool in bound weaving. The 
main weft is green wool with stripes 
of brown, yellow, red, and white 
wools. 

The great rug and tapestry looms 
were like those in use at “Real Fibrica 


de Tapices”. Similar bobbins were 
used for tapestry-weaving and the 
same kind of scissors was used for 
rug-weaving. The designs for the tap- 
estries are copied from great master- 
pieces. Figure 1 is a reproduction of a 
Goya tapestry woven at the school, in 
the Gobelin technique. Figure 2 shows 
@ rug woven at the school copied from 
a seventeenth century design, ‘‘Al- 
caraz”. Figure 3 shows students re- 
ceiving instruction in rug weaving at 
the huge rug loom. A completed rug 
hangs behind the loom. In Figure 4 a 
student is winding a bobbin. Figure 5 
is a detail of a cartoon for a rug. 

Another textile craft taught at “La 
Escuela Mayor Central de Artesania” 
is the production of “Reposteros”. 
This old technique is used to produce 
decorative hangings with heraldic, his- 
torical, religious and patriotic designs. 
The technique is also used for vest- 
ments, such as copes and chasubles. It 
is a kind of appliqué where the design 
is produced by couching woven ma- 
terials of various colors and textures 
on to a background cloth. The tech- 
nique results in a low relief on the 
finished piece. The type of materials 
chosen is determined by the funct’on 
which the piece is to serve ; heavy ma- 
terials such as felt for outdoor use, 
damask for vestments, etc. We saw 
beautiful examples of this textile art 
at the school. 

We enjoyed an interesting conver- 
sation with Senor Arturo Sordo, the 
director of “La Escuela Mayor Cen- 
tral de Artesania”. In spite of the 
language difficulty, it was possible to 
exchange a suprising amount of in 
formation and ideas through the media 
of diagrams, the textiles themselves, 
pictures of looms, a copy of Hand- 
weaver & Craftsman, drafts, and our 
limited Spanish. 

There is more handweaving to be 
seen in Spain than we had time to see 
in our relatively short stay in the 
country. However we saw enough to 
make us realize that the tradition of 
good craftsmanship is being kept alive. 
Social contacts with the weavers add- 
ed to the pleasure of seeing their beau- 
tiful textiles. The friendliness, helpful- 
ness, hospitality, and courtesy which 
we met everywhere made our visits 
truly enjoyable. 

Mrs Arnold, a frequent contrib- 
utor to Handweaver & Craftsmen has 
written on finishing linens for the ar- 
ticle Methods of Finishing Hand- 
woven Fabrics, on page 26. 
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Lamp Shades 


(Continued from page 25) 


certain the dent in the reed is wide 
enough to accommodate the nubs or 
loops of any novelty spins, lest the 
characteristics of the spins be lost in 
the web. The beat is determined by the 
desired result—a pleasing glow when 
the lamp is lit and ease in handling the 
fabric. This may be a 50-50 weave 
when warp and wefts are the same, or 
closer if the warp is finer and smooth 
while weft is a heavier novelty spin. 
Recently he has experimented success- 
fully with sheer fabrics, using fine 
novelty rayons and metallics. 

The sheers, 
fabrics, 


like the heavier yarn 
are mounted on translucent 
fiberglas. Mounting them requires the 
careful handling of an expert. In fact, 
Mr. Tilton believes as a usual practice 
the weaver will be more satisfied with 
results if he has his shades made up by 
a qualified person. 


Mr. Tilton is a self-taught weaver, 
having learned from books. The only 
instruction he has received has been 
in a color course, but he’s had almost 
a lifetime interest in crafts. He began 
working in metal as a boy of 12 and 
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Organ-roll shade of natural white 
cotton and rayon with a slight gold 
glint from the gold Lurex spun with 
cotton yarn. 


later took up book-binding, enameling 
and woodwork. He has taught some of 
these crafts and now gives private in- 
struction in weaving. 

He began his career in social serv- 
ice as a counselor with the Y.M.C.A. 
in Southern California. During the 
depression he began working for the 
California state department of welfare 
in the Los Angeles area. When World 
War II began, he took a Red Cross 
position as counselor with the Navy 
After the war, he moved to Richmond 
and resumed working for the state de- 
partment of welfare. In addition to his 
regular work and his weaving, he finds 
time evenings and weekends to assist 
aged and blind persons with craft ac- 
tivities. He also warps looms at a 
school for cerebral palsied children. 

A member of Contemporary Hand- 
weavers of California, he has exhibited 
his fabrics with this organization, at 
the City of Paris and the California 
State Fair. He has shown his lamp 
shades locally and Foss Lampshade 
Studio has displayed them. 








FOR PROFIT . . . FOR PLEASURE 


easy as simple embroidery or 
operating a sewing machine! 
Beautiful Candlewick bed- 
spreads . . . cribspreads . 

tufted rugs — for your home, 
for gifts, for profitable resale. 


. 


SEND TODAY FOR WEW 
CATALOG describing both hand- 
tufting and machine ie 
- + «+ f&lso complete list 
supplies needed for either ios 
work and illustrations of pat- 
terns ready for 


NOW, while catalog supply lasts, 
just 25c a copy. 


WEAVING =. — 43 
re vat-dyed cot 

or ae tweeds. 
Sand 10c for. color card and 
descriptive sheet. 


TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY 


P. ©. Box 608 — Dalton, Georgia 

















THE GRANBERG WARPING 








Sit down while 


preparing your warp. 
Counter 
registers the yardage. 


$34.50 F.O.B. Amarillo 


A. R. GRANBERG 
1605 Crockett St. 
Amarillo, Texas 


Write for pamphlet 
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LANE 
LOOMS 


HAYDENVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Manufacturers 


Illustrated 
Four Harness 36” 


LANE JACK ACTION LOOMS ASSURE: 


e Light and untiring treadling 


e Bronson and lace weaves with perfect shed 


e No castle ropes to stretch or adjust 


and 


PURRINGTON FOLDING LOOM 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 South St., Dept. A2, Boston 11, Massachusetts 
Openings For Additional Field Representatives Available 








THE FAMOUS MATTSON 
BOBBIN WINDER 









Easy to use, nothing to 
get out of order. 812” 
long, 5” high. All metal 
construction. Built for 
lifetime service. Import- 
ed from Sweden. $6.50 
prepaid from: 


LILLIAN HJERT 


2635 29th Avenue West 
Seattle, Washington 











West German 
(Continued from page 23) 


and several other rooms where the ma- 
terials are piled on shelves which 
reach the ceiling. 


Samples will be mailed on request 
with the understanding that they will 
be returned. In this way the work is 
sold not only to the tourist and passer- 
by but also opens a market in other 
parts of Germany. 

Here is a list of the materials offered 
for sale: Beiderwand-Kleiderstoff, a 
striped dress material in wool and cot- 
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ton; Woll-Bordenstoffe, wool border- 
ed material for skirts and dresses; 
Ind. Maco-Bordenstoffe, cotton ma- 
terial for dresses and blouses ; Sport- 
stoffe, all wool material for ladies’ 
suits and coats and for mens’ coats; 
Schuerzen, aprons of cotton, both 
finished and unfinished; Ruhebett- 
decken, bed covers of homespun wool ; 
Tischdecken, table covers in fine 
quality wool for the living room; 
Tischdecken, table covers in cotton and 
linen for the dining table ; Kissenhuel- 
len, pillow covers of German home- 
spun wool; Blusen, blouses, ready 
made. 


At the Heimweberei I was given an 
article written in 1932 which traces 
the history of weaving in Schalken- 
mehren. The whole enterprise has 
sprung from the spirit of one woman, 
Frau Anna Droste-Lehnert. 


Frau Droste had seen the weaving 
in the homes, done in the simple man- 
ner of her forefathers, and realized 
that with the development of nearby 
industry, this house work was being 
lost. And disappearing with it were 
some of the old folk customs and dress 
designs typical of the Eifel Mountain 
people. She determined then to find a 





way to bring these lost skills back to 
her people. 

It was back in 1923 that she began 
to weave and the material for the first 
dresses was made. It was the beider- 
wand a striped, coarse fabric with 
linen warp and wool weft. It is a weft- 
faced fabric and was the material re- 
produced from the past. The next year 
a second weaver joined her and they 
found finer threads and yarns with 
which to work. 

In 1926, the Heimweberei Society 
was formed, with the objectives de- 
tailed as follows: 

1) To create beautiful and durable 
materials. 2) Tc unite the families, es- 
pecially to keep the younger members 
in the home. 3) To provide work 
through the winter months so living 
conditions could be improved. 

All of the weavers of Schalken- 
mehren are members of the Societv 
but there are also many interested 
people throughout Germany who con- 
tribute to the aims of the project. The 
Society strives to school the entire 
youth of Schalkenmehren in weaving 
so that it has become a house industry 
in continuous courses. 

One of the conditions of belonging 
to the Society is that the weaver must 
be engaged in farming. This is to pre- 
vent the members from going into the 
towns and sending back their weaving 
to be sold through the Center. With a 
small piece of ground to till and weav- 
ing to do, a family is brought and held 
together. Too, this binding together 
of the people and the earth, has enrich- 
ed their personalities and brought 
about the development of an elite 
among the young villagers. Since the 
beginning of the Society, not only has 
unemployment remained at a mini- 
mum, but weaving has given security 
to many families who formerly had the 
most meager peasant existence. 


The looms used—eight and four 
harnesses—are from their fathers’ and 
grandfathers’ times with, of course, 
the modern mechanical device which 
makes weaving faster. The weavers 
make 10 attempt to rival machines but 
are seeking to bring to market worthy 
pieces of weaving, made by practised 
hands and artistic minds. 

The work rooms are still a part of 
the family living quarters so that the 
worker remains in the circle of the 
home activities. All of the family par- 
ticipate in the work, from the spinning 
of the thread through the dressing of 
the loom. The Ind-Maco cotton 
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threads which are used come from 
Egypt. 

The dyes used are made from nuts, 
berries and weeds which grow in the 
mountains. 


The patterns are both traditional 
and those originated by Frau Droste 
herself. 

A visit to the Heimweberei Schalk- 
enmehren is both educational and in- 
spiring. It demonstrates how beauty 
and utility are combined in the satis- 
fying accomplisment of hand weaving, 
how a profitable hobby can be the bond 
to hold families and even a community 
together against adversity. 

The visitor leaves the Heimweberei 
and Frau Droste, a quiet but intense 
and earnest woman, with thankfulness 
for her acquaintance and for her suc- 
cess in keeping alive a fine tradition of 
a noble mountain people. 

One finds similar appreciation also 
at all other handweaving centers in 
West Germany. Here handweaving 
seems to be much more than just a 
profitable hobby. It is a part of life 
itself, with its own creativeness, ar- 
tistic expression and comforting re- 
wards of achievement. 


The author of this article is a hand- 
weaver of Tampa, Florida. She is cur- 
rently residing at 9 Roemerstrasse, 
Trier, Germany, with her husband, an 
officer in the U. . 4 Air Force. 


Finishing 
(Continued from page 27) 


maining flax-wax; and shrinks the 
cloth to its permanent size. 

The pieces are then hung up with- 
out wringing until they no longer drip. 
While still quite wet they are ironed 
with a hot iron—set for linen—until 
they are dry, first in the direction of 
the warp and then in the direction of 
the weft. 

Now the linen is ready to be hem- 
med. The machine stitching is cut off 
and the pieces carefully hemmed by 
hand after measuring, pinning, and 
lasting the hem. Where possible, linen 
thread is used for hemming because it 
will wear as long as the cloth. After 
the hemming the pieces are given 
another washing and ironing. 

When a hemstitched hem is to be 
used, the hemstitching is done on the 
loom using the warp yarn as thread. It 
is both quicker and easier on the eyes 
to do this if the warp is sleyed so that 
the right number of threads can be 
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picked up without counting the 
threads. One or more picks of carpet 
warp follow the hemstitching. This 
serves to hold the next linen pick in 
place and to keep the open space even. 
The carpet warp is, of course, pulled 
out before washing. 


In the lace weaves there is an ad- 
vantage in using a 2-ply yarn for both 
warp and weft. Since the lace fabrics 
have a more open structure than other 
weaves, a single-ply yarn may become 
fuzzy in the finishing. A softer 2-ply 
yarn will finish better than a hard- 
twisted single yarn. Since lace weaves 
lack weight and body, particularly 
when woven of fine yarns, it is wise to 
plan a wider warp so that the pieces 
can be hemmed on all sides, with 
mitered corners. If the lace pieces are 
to be used for table linen they will 
then stay in place. 

Mitered corners are not difficult to 
make if care is used. One method that 
produces satisfactory hems with mi- 
tered corners is as follows: Hem the 
selvage sides first after carefully pin- 
ning and basting. Then measure the 
hem across the cut ends and press it 
in place. Turn the outside edges in at 
a 45 degree angle from the corner to 
the edge of the hem already made, and 
press the fold. Cut about 34 of an inch 
away from the fold toward the outer 
edge and turn the fold under. The 
bias cut must be handled with care; it 
will stretch if pulled. Now turn the 
cut edge of the hem under, pin, baste, 
and hem. 


Miss Van Cleve has her own hand- 
weaving studio in Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, and also teaches weaving at 
the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy. She is a Master Craftsman 
and medallist of the Boston Society 
of Arts & Crafts, and a member of 
the Boston Weavers’ Guild. 

Miss Lytle is curator of Indian 
House at Old Deerfield, Massachu- 
setts, a memorial to the Deerfield pi- 
eneers. Many crafts, including weav- 
ing, are practised and taught there; 
and handwoven items such as baby 
blankets, scarfs, stoles, bags and 
luncheon sets, in both colonial and 
original contemporary design are 
sold. 

Miss Lytle is an experienced weav- 
er, a Master Craftsman of the Society 
of Arts & Crafts in Boston, and a 
member of the Boston Weavers’ 
Guild and the Deerfield Valley Art 
Association. She has exhibited and 
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CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Famous for over 45 years. Knitting yarns, 
many suitable for hand weaving. 


All types and colors. 
Economically priced. 
Hooked Rug Yarns 


Send for FREE sample card with actual 
Wool and Nylon samples. 


CLIVEDEN YARNS 


Dept. 10 711 Arch St. Phila. 6. Pa. 








Craft 
Or Just Plain Fun 


SEE 
Recreation 


The magazine of recreation ideas for 
leaders, teachers, clubs, churches, play- 
grounds, groups of all ages, individuals 


A special 


program section is full of ideas for a 
variety of recreation activities—for 
either the individual or group. Crea- 
tive, social and sports activities are 
included. 


Published 10 Times Per Year 


1 year $4.00 Single copies $.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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and free samples. 


When ip New York 
kindly stop in to see M:. Grant. There (ts a 
treat in store for you which will long be 
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J.C. YARN CO. teva: 


(ne connection with any ether concern) 


Try our Bargin Package of 
Assorted Yarns of age 
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CHADWICK’S HANDWEAVING YARNS 


ALL COLORS & STYLES FOR WARP OR WEFT 


RAYON © NYLON © COTTON @ 


LINEN ® NOVELTIES 


METALLIC TWISTS © SPOOLS ® CONES ® TUBES ® SKEINS 
SEND $1.00 FOR ONE OF THE MOST COMPLETE 
SETS OF SAMPLES FOR THE HANDWEAVER. 
THIS $1.00 WILL BE CREDITED AGAINST 
YOUR FIRST $10.00 ORDER 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE IF NOT COMPLETELY SATISFIED 


GUILDS—BUY IN WHOLESALE LOTS 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


CHADWICK YARN COMPANY 
404 ROOSEVELT AVENUE, DEPT. F-7 PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








KEEP POSTED 


Be sure to have a copy 
of Hammett's free Loom 
Catalog on hand to keep 
you up-to-date on the 
latest in fine weaving 
equipment and materials. 
Our Catalog illustrates, 
describes and prices foot- 
treadle and table-model 
looms, as well as indivi- 
dual parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weav- 
ing and Books of Instruc- 
tions also listed 
Write Today For 
FREE CATALOG 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


268 MAIN ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








weaving workshop 


day and evening classes 
in weaving, color & design 


53 east 9 street, n.y.c. al. 4-7363 





demonstrated handweaving in many 
craft exhibits. During the winter 
months, in addition to designing and 
weaving for her shop at Indian House 
Meniorial, she conducts the class in 
handweaving at the Handicraft Club 
in Providence, Rhode Island. 

Mrs. Arnold is an experienced 
linen weaver (see Weaving Damask, 
Handweaver & Craftsman, Summer, 
1955). She demonstrated damask 
weaving on her draw-loocm at the 
1955 Seminar at Amherst. An ar- 
ticle on Handwoven Christmas cards 
appeared in the Summer, 1956, issue. 
Her article on handweaving in Spain 
appears on page 10. 

For the past 23 years Mrs. Cate 
has owned and operated a yarn shop, 
handling a wide variety of yarns and 
threads. She is now associated with 
her husband, Leslie F. Cate, in pro- 
ducing handwoven fabrics at The 
Shuttle Shed in Ashburnham, Massa- 
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chusetts. With her long experience 
in washing and blocking knitted 
dresses and sweaters, she is thoroush- 
ly familiar with the proper handling 
of yarns and woolen materials. She 
studied handweaving under Kate 
Van Cleve. Both Mr. and Mrs. Cate 
are members of the Society of Arts 
and Crafts of Boston. Their fabrics 
have been displayed in exhibitions 
throughout the country. Mr. Cate 
demonstrated a time-saving method 
of warping at Amherst. 


Western 

(Continued from page 8) 

colorful pieces were the tapestries. 
Shown here is one of the two designed 
by Mark Adams. Its background has 
wide vertical bands of aqua, white and 
yellow with the figure in bright yel- 
lows, = and blue. 

The San Francisco Room, an 1n- 
door-outdoor setting, designed by 
Campbell and Wong, contained dull 
yellow upholstery in a small block pat- 
tern blending yellow and black wool 
with an accent of heavy yellow perle 
cotton. Designed by Rosalind Watkin, 
it was woven by Kamma Zethraus. Set 
into openings in some of the inner and 
outer walls was a yellow plaid raffia 
fabric by Hal Painter. Stiffened with 
2. plastic coating, it can serve as wind 
or sun baffle. In contrast to the yellow 
fabrics is the upholstery for a patio 
pad woven by Glen Black. This has a 
large rectangular block pattern, al- 
ternating cool and warm blues. 

In her statement in the catalog, Dr. 
Moses said, “The question, ‘Is there 
a western style?’ is answered best in 
the very center of the exhibition, The 
San Francisco Room, an illustration 
of the informal style of living, the col- 
laboration of architects, interior de- 
signers and the various craftsmen, and 





in the fresh approach in the use of 
materials. 


Hotchkiss 
(Continued from page 15) 

Ever since, we have spent every 
possible hour at our looms, which now 
number five. 

“Born experimenters, we have tried 
almost every yarn on the market, have 
woven many of the basic patterns and 
have worked out most of our own de- 
signs. I consider the planning and 
drafting of the patterns as the most 
absorbing part of the whole weaving 
process, an1 Ann has as her forte the 
color and fiber choices. Together, we 
talk over and plan each project, we 
warp the looms together, and we now 
weave on the same cloth without show- 
ing where one stops and the other 
ctarts. It is really wonderful teamwork. 

“We now have on one loom a textile 
cesigned for ecclesiastical decoration, 
made in colors so that with one side 
out the liturgical color is proper for 
cne church season, and the other side 
out is proper for another season. By 
this means, two sets of altar hangings 
can be used to include the four liturgi- 
cal colors for all the seasons. 

‘Ann is the quiet, methodical per- 
fectionist of the family. She has spent 
many of her years as secretary to a 
physician, where she did much work 
beyond what the usual secretary does. 
She is the one who chooses colors for 
our weaving and has much to say about 
the textures. She has dyed literally 
hundreds of pounds of yarn, particu- 
larly for her rugs, and also in the spe- 
cial colors required for the ecclesiasti- 
cal pieces. 

“We are both of us looking forward 
to the time, in the near future, we hope, 
when we can retire from our present 
method of life and spend our full time 
at our yarn and weaving business.” 

As the leader of the handweavers’ 
group of the Society of Connecticut 
Craftsmen, Mr. Hotchkiss has given 
a course of five comprehensive lessons 
in the theory of drafting and cloth 
analysis to the members of the Society, 
end is now considering a_ similar 
course for a weaving guild in an ad- 
joining state. He has spoken on tweeds 
to several weavers’ guilds. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hotchkiss represent 
Briggs & Little Canadian yarns in the 
United States. They stock a limited 
quantity of all their weaving yarwe, 
both warp and weft twist, and the 2/8 
knitting yarns. 
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Z-HANDICRAFTS 


offer you the 
following services: 


“Modern Weaver” 
—bi-monthly for beginners. 


“Master Weaver” 
—hbi-monthly for advanced weavers. 


Information Service 
—answers to questions, 
analysis of samples. 

Samples 
—of handwoven fabrics 
with detailed instructions. 

Lessons in handweaving 
— individual and groups. 


Lectures and Workshops 


—so far more than 250 in U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


Write for particulars to: 


Z-HANDICRAFTS 
FULFORD, P. Q., CANADA 


REDDIGRAPHS 


Interesting drafts—swatches—directions 
Series 7—5 issues—8$5.00. 
$1.50—5S selected issues, $6.50 


WATCH FOR SERIES 8 ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Bernat Weaving Yarns For Sale 


Winogene B. Redding 
67 Winthrop Ave. Wollaston 70, Mass. 





1 issue, 





Reeve 
(Continued from page 9) 


gives a more satisfactory result. 

In modern design, simplification 
and elimination are the important 
factors. Many are 
“busy.” There is too much color and 


handweaves too 
too much “design.” 

After you have found an idea for 
a textile here are other points to con- 
sider in the general planning. Where 
is it going? Will it be used inside or 
outside of the house? For formal or 
informal use? Does it have to fit in 
with other objects ? In what size room 
will it be used? Then—will the 
drapery really drape and are the rugs 
designed ta be walked on? Too many 
rugs at present, made with loops and 
ridges, will trip one up rather than 
present a smooth walking surface. 
Kor tablecloths and place mats—will 
dishes set on them properly? And is 
there adequate room for the needed 
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dishes and silverware ? 


Limitations on materials have been 
largely removed from modern 
weavers. In Colonial times, there was 
little choice. However, the two im- 
portant considerations of Colonial 
days — durability and cleanability — 
still should be given plenty of con- 
sideration in planning fabrics today. 

Whatever the source of ideas for 
an exhibition, if the exhibition is to 
be valuable to the weavers’ guild, it 
must be good—in both design and 
technique. For weavers who wish to 
sell, good fabrics will establish their 
names and lead to a market if they 
are made known to the public. A 
museum exhibition is helpful in ed- 
ucating the public to know good 
handwoven textiles. 


Bradley 


(Continued from page 19) 


ing self-revelation, nothing is so re- 
vealing as the acceptance or rejection 
of your work. If you cannot design and 
produce items that will sell at a fair 
price, there is either something wrong 
with you or you are in the wrong 
market. 

How then does this professional at- 
titude apply to the amateur or hobby 
weaver? After all, a good fabric is a 
good fabric whether woven by profes- 
sional or amateur. For that reason one 
might say that the qualities expected of 
a professional should be the goal of 
the amateur—-above all in the matter 
of design and technical competence. 
The market will judge how successful 
the amateur is in attaining this goal. 


Mr. Bradley was the banquet 
speaker at the annual convention of 
the Contemporary Handweavers of 
Texas held at the Fort Worth Art 
Center May 3, 4, and 5. He has a 
small design studio and workshop in 
Austin where he does custom weav- 
ing for decorators and_ speciality 
shops. He has studied privately with 
Serta Frey, among others, and at the 
Penland School of Handicrafts and 
the Escuela de Bellas Artes, San 
Miguel Allende, Mexico. In the sum- 
mers of 1954 and 1955 he attended 
the advanced weavers’ workshop at 
the School for American Craftsmen, 
Rochester, New York, Institute of 
Technology. At the opening of the 
Crafts Gallery of the Texas Fine Arts 
Association’s Laguna Gloria Museum 
in Austin October 6, an exhibition 
of his work was featured. 





EXCLUSIVE 


e SWEDISH LINEN 


by Holma-Helsinglands 
48 beautiful colors 


e BRETTON TWEED YARNS 


wool/mohair blend 


‘e 30/2 MERCERIZED COTTON 


vat dyed @ fast colors 


e MRS. LYLE B. ROBINSON 

1019 East 62nd, Seattle 5, Wash. 
Distributor in—Wash., Ore., Cal., Nev., 
Ariz., Utah, Idaho, Mont., & Wyoming 





e GIFT CERTIFICATES 
e MACOMBER LOOMS 


@ Please enclose 35¢ for samples, 
Seattle or Philadelphia 


JOSEPH D. ACTON 


2039 Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-1693 


KARIN'S 
SWEDISH WEAVING STUDIO 


216 W. Figueroa St. Woodland 5-8815 
Santa Barbara, California 


Tapestry Loom Lessons 
Imported Swedish accessories 








Symbols 
The author’s book The Hidden 
Language of Symbols in Oriental 


Rugs has been previously reviewed 
in these columns. The present book 
extends the scope of his observations 
beyond the limitations of rugs and 
discusses symbols, “images with 
meaning,” down through the ages. It 
is noted that our Latin alphabet 
characters can trace their ancestry 
back to early picture writing symbols. 
The meaning of the Egyptian ankh, 
the swastika, the ear-ring, the sis- 
trum, the pomegrante and wings are 
given. The 62 plates are faced with 
text which analyses the various ob- 
jects shown. As he says symbols can 
carry you beyond “the confines of the 
definite.” 

Signs of Life by H. M. 
Raphaelian. Anatol Sivas Publi- 
cations, New York 22. 7% by 
10'2, 125 pages, 62 halftone plates. 
$5.00. 
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BENNETT BOOK 


THE WEAVER'S CRAFT NEW—1957 
By SIMPSON & WEIR 





to Better 
Weaving 


Describes small articles made with wool woven on cardboard frames, and 
continues into more complex work using simple four-heddle box looms, 
table looms, and foot-power looms. Beautifully illustrated with detailed ex- 
planations. This eighth revised edition presents the modern approach to weav- 
ing. Weaver's Craft has been well accepted and widely acclaimed throughout 
the country. $5.75.. 


ADVENTURES IN WEAVING 
By GREER 


Truly the most outstanding book on weaving 
and weaving processes ever compiled! Included 
in this fine text are . . . 50 examples of ori- 
ginal ‘‘blended-drafts"; beautiful drafts by 
Larsen, a foremost exponent of texture and 
color weaving; Swedish originals by Bergman; 
fine examples of French-Canadian weaving; 
prize winning drafts; and many more fine ex- 
amples of outstanding weaving processes and 
techniques. Beautifully bound. $12.00 


WEAVING YOU CAN DO 
By ALLEN 


Covers all basic variations in weaves and looms, 
from nail-and-frame combinations to  four- 
harness—six-treadle floor looms. Includes well 
Davenport $2.75 a o . 
CARD WEAVING illustrated discussions of yarns, shuttles, needles, 
Clifford $1.25 winding and feeding apparatus, beating tools, 
SIMPLE TARTAN etc. $2.75 


WEAVING 


MacDonald $1.50 Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
YOUR HANDSPINNING 


Davenport $2.75 Order today. 
YOUR YARN DYEING a AR Gd 2 \ SEE 
ee rt $2.75 

avenpo ' 
THE USE OF VEGETABLE Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


DYES FOR BEGINNERS aif 
Thurston $1.00 5007 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Illinois 





YOUR HANDWEAVING 





1958 SUMMER SCHOOL 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
University of Alberta, Banff, Canada. June 23rd. to Sept. 13th. 
1958 Courses in: Weaving, Ceramics, Painting, Music, Piano, 
Choral, Sight-Singing, Opera, Strings, Composition, Drama, 
Ballet, Interior Decorating, Television-Radio-Playwriting, Short- 
Story Writing, Photography, and Oral French. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alta, Canada. 














Conferences 
(Continued from page 42) 


in new textures. The 20th session will be held the last 
two weeks of August, 1958. 

Two years of planning resulted in the highly success- 
ful second Weavers’ Seminar held at the University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, in July, sponsored by the eight 
guilds of Western Massachusetts and the Massachusetts 
Extension Service. Mrs. A. C. Aldrich of Charlemont 
was general chairman, as she was for the first conference 
in 1955. She had the enthusiastic assistance of Miss Ruth 
McIntire, University recreation specialist, and other Uni- 
versity representatives. Almost 350 weavers from New 
England and neighboring states attended. 

Following the first seminar, questionnaires were sent 
to everyone who attended and to interested weavers 
groups asking for suggestions for lectures and workshops 
and the program committee took these suggestions into 
consideration. More time was given for demonstrations 
which allowed everyone a chance to attend. 

Work was on exhibition from the state guilds of Ver- 
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MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
NEW in the Swedish Series 


“MONSTERBLAD” 


Handicraft Pattern-Portfolios 
#13: STITCHES FOR PATTERNED MATERIALS 


48 pages with 140 illustrations. $3.75 


MUSEUM BOOKS, INC. 


Specializing in applied Arts and Crafts Books 
48 East 43rd Street, New York 17, New York 
Phone: MUrray Hill 2-0430 


Visit our Showroom. Ask fer our Lists. 
VVVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV Y 


Rug Weaving 

Rug Weaving for Everyone by Osma Couch Gallinger 
and her daughter, Josephine Couch Del Deo, is scheduled 
for Fall publication by the Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Both authors are well-known 
weavers. Mrs. Gallinger, director of Creative Crafts, 
East Berlin, Pennsylvania, has written on handweaving 
for many magazines, publishes The Shuttle Service and 
is the author of The Joy of Handweaving. She has con- 
ducted the National Conference for American Hand- 
weavers for the last 19 years. Mrs. Del Deo, who learned 
to weave from her mother, has assisted her in many 
ways and in 1950 opened her own shop in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts (now temporarily closed). An article 
on her work with handicapped girls appeared in the 
Fall 1951 issue of this magazine. This book resulted 
from the many questions Mrs. Gallinger was called upon 
to answer as a result of the greatly revived interest in 
rug weaving in the last few years. With rugs regaining 
their importance in home furnishings, there has been a 
growing demand for custom woven rugs from interior 
designers and architects. Handweavers also have been 
more interested in producing rugs for their own use. A 
review of the book will be published in the Winter issue 
of Handweaver & Craftsman. 


mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
New York City and eleven Massachusetts guilds. 
Awards and honorable mentions were given to indi- 
viduals in a wide variety of classes including both tra- 
ditional and contemporary design. 

Jackie von Ladau of Boston opened the sessions with 
a lecture on color, using a color cylinder to show 
graphically the combining of colors vertically, diagonally, 
or horizontally. She was scheduled for two color work- 
shops which were so popular that a third was arranged. 
Speakers and demonstrators covered a wide range : 
summer-and-winter weave and doup leno by Berta Frey ; 
2-harness weaving by Harriette J. Brown; lace weaves 
by Myra Davis; linens by Claire Freeman; Swedish rug 
techniques by Mrs. Arvid Pardo; 4-harness damask by 
the Rhode Island Handweavers Guild; a fast method of 
warping by Leslie L. Cate and a workshop on finishing, 
reported on page 26 of this magazine. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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WEAVER’S BOOKSHELF 

The books reviewed here are those Handweaver & Craftsman believes will 

be of value to weavers in their own craft and in related areas of interest. 


Guild librarians will find mention not only of all weaving books currently 
published but also many in allied fields which will provide inspiration for 


design, color and texture. 


Weaving 

The fact that this is the eighth edi- 
tion of this most comprehensive text- 
book on weaving should be sufficient 
proof of its merit, and “many teachers 
and their pupils owe a debt to the au- 
thors.” No previous knowledge of the 
craft is assumed and the first examples 
given are kindergarten problems. The 
book then proceeds to discuss the vari- 
ous equipment and its use, followed by 
directions for simple rug weaving. 
Warping procedure, the operation of 
simple looms and the basic weaves are 
given. Several typical British tweeds 
and numerous examples of pattern 
drafting are included. The authors 
give some helpful hints for teachers. 
This well produced book has 178 half- 
tone and line illustrations. Printed in 
England. 

The Weaver’s Craft by L. E. 
Simpson & M. Weir. American 
Distributor, Charles A. Bennett, 
Peoria, Illinois. 7%. by 10, 221 
pages, illustrated. $5.75. 


Early Georgian 

This volume of the Connoisseur 
Period Guides covers a period of Eng- 
lish design which was not dissimilar to 
our own—‘a period of restless creative 
energy and constant change.” In the 
domestic arts there was the rococo 
form and ornament, crystalized in 1754 
by the publication of the Chippendale 
Director, the first furniture pattern 
hook. The interior decorators of the 
period were more adventurous than 
the architects and the increased pros- 
perity made possible the manufacture 
and export of much furniture and tex- 
tiles. In the textiles the design was 
influenced by the French and the 
colors brilliant and strong, with a riot 
of naturalistic flowers. Woolens were 
woven in great quantities. The his- 
torical and political background of the 
period is outlined and the furniture, 
silver, pottery, glass, jewelry and cos- 
tume discussed and shown in 254 
beautifully reproduced illustrations. 
Printed in England. 

The Early Georgian Period 
1714-1760. Edited by Ralph Ed- 
wards & L. G. G. Ramsey. Reynal 
& Co., New York 17.712 by 10, 180 
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pages, 250 halftone and line illus- 
trations, 4 color plates. $8.75. 


Atwater 

In the revival of handweaving after 
the First World War, Mary Meigs 
Atwater was one of the prime movers. 
For 30 years she published every 
month the Shuttle Craft Bulletin. In 
this and in her correspondence course 
she reflected the changes which oc- 
curred in current demands and fash- 
ions in handweaving. She introduced 
several useful innovations into the 
craft and also created interest in for- 
gotten and foreign techniques. This 
book of patterns “‘is intended for those 
who already know how to weave,” and 
is a revised reprint of a book long out 
of print. It consists of patterns, both 
new and traditional, of coverlets, rugs, 
drapery & upholstery, apparel fabrics, 
table linen, bags and blankets. Each 
project includes the necessary ma- 
terial, warping, threading and weav- 
ing directions, and the draft. 

Mary Meigs Atwater Recipe 
Book—Patterns for Handweavers. 
The Mary Meigs Atwater Weav- 
ers’ Guild. Distributed by Wheel- 
wright Lithographing Co., 975 
South West Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 8% by 11, 150 pages, 
spiral bound. $8.00. 


Earthenware 

Between 1760 and 1820 cream-ware 
was the principal English ceramic pro- 
duction, both for domestic use and for 
export. It was the “direct descendent 
of the lead-glazed wares of the Middle 
Ages,” and is the prototype of the 
earthenware of today. The successes 
of Josiah Wedgewood and his pioneer 
contemporaries are related. Although 
a definite style was evolved, some “‘dis- 
tinctly individual trends” were main- 
tained. Some 70 line drawings classify 
the various types of handles, spouts 
and knots used and facsimiles identify 
the marks employed. The basic designs 
are a reflection of the classic revival 
style trends set by the brothers Adam. 
Over 150 examples, four in full color, 
beautifully illustrate the text. The au- 
thor is both a student of the subject 
and a practising artist. 





Teach yourself to 


WEAVE 
like an expert 


A Handweaver’s 
Workbook 


by Heather G. Thorpe. A comprehensive 
guide to weaving on the 4-harness foot- 
treadle or hand-operated loom with simple 
instructions on many handsome weaves 
and personalized design. $4.50 


Byways in 
Hand-Weaving 
by Mary Meigs Atwater. A magnificently il- 
lustrated book on weaving patterns from 


Ieeland, Guatemala, America, China, Peru 
and New Zealand. $8.50 


The Shuttle-Craft 
Book of American 
Hand-Weaving 


by Mary Meigs Atwater. Revised in 1951, 
this definitive book includes valuable new 
information, illustrati and native Ameri- 
can wenves. $7.50 





At your bookstore 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 





English Cream-Colored Earth- 
enware by Donald C. Towner. Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, New 
York 36. 6 by 10, 107 pages text, 4 
color plates, 46 halftene plates. $10. 


Sheep 

In this story of sheep raising in 
Scotland, the Scot author observes that 
the man who herds sheep “‘remains al- 
ways a man of the land.”” He reminds 
us that over four billion pounds of 
woel are clipped annually from the 
world’s sheep. Starting with prehis- 
toric times, the story of sheep and 
sheep raising is vividly told by 
Dr. Robertson, who spent a year in 
the Scottish sheep country and writes 
from firsthand experience his impres- 
sions of the dip, the intelligence of 
sheep dogs, the mating, the lambing 
and the end of the season auction of 
the tups. Included are some observa- 
tions on the ways of the auctioneer. 
Since all the local inhabitants were di- 
rectly or indirectly dependent upon 
the sheep for their livelihood, 
“their life must be adjusted to 
the peculiarities of the sheep.” The 
author has traveled all over the world 
and is a keen observer of places, peo- 
ple and things and he has thoughtfully 
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A HANDWEAVER’S LIBRARY 


A HANDWEAVER’S SOURCE BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A TREASURY of historic four-harness 
tterns with full directions for weav- 
ng. Beautifully printed. 
240 pp $8.00 plus 16c postage 


A HANDWEAVER’S PATTERN BOOK 
By Marguerite P. Davison 
A CLASSIC. A modern handbook of 
four-harness patterns 
242 pp. Rev. Ed. $7.50 plus 16c post. 


WEAVING LESSONS FOR HAND 
LOOMS 
By Snow & Peasley 
For beginners— basic information — 
looms, equipment yo pe my ae 
plus 6c postage 


WEAVE YOUR OWN TWEEDS 
By Roger Millen 
Invaluable in the production of tweeds 

and homespuns. 


2nd Edition $4.00 plus 8c postage 


PENNA.-GERMAN HOME 


WEAVING 


By Marguerite P. Davison 
Illustrated source material with direc- 
tions for reproducing many of the 


weavings. 
$1.00 plus 3c postage 











Write For Descriptive Literature 
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At Your Favorite Bookstore or 
Order Direct from the Publisher 


Box 299, Swarthmore, Pa. 























BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER 


New revised enlarged Catalog listing 180 
Weaving Publications. 


Send for your FREE copy 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Coast Rt., Monterey, California 





OSMA GALLINGER 
East Berlin, Pa. 
Rugweaving For Everyone—$6.50 
30 types of handwoven rugs. 
Bertha Hayes 75 Original Patterns—$3.50 
for new attractive textures. 
Looms; Warping Creels; Instruction. 





included a glossary of the local glen 
terms used throughout the book. 

Of Sheep and Men by R. B. 
Robertson. Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York 22. 5% by 8%, 310 pages, 15 
photographic illustrations. $5.00. 


Furniture 


This beautifully printed encyclo- 
pedia of furniture design is “a brief 
continuous illustrated narrative of the 
whole history of furniture,” and is 
the first edition in English of this 
classic book. With 659 illustrations it 
covers furniture from the Pharaohs 
tc the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, with special emphasis on the 
more decorative pieces. The inter-in- 
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fluence of design between countries 
is stressed and the large photographic 
reproductions are arranged to show 
and compare the national develop- 
ment of a given style in the various 
countries. The author thinks that 
English furniture “reached the 
zenith” during the last part of the 
eighteenth century in the work of 
Adam, Hepplewhite and Sheraton and 
pieces from all the well-known periods 
are shown, as are examples of the 
relatively less-known styles, such as 
German and Dutch Baroque and 
Rococo, Japanese, Beidermeir and 
Spanish. 

The Encyclopedia of Furniture 
by Hermann Schmitz. Frederick 
A. Praeger, New York 22. 812 by 
11%, 53 pages text, 320 halftone 
plates. $15.00. 


Japanese Textiles 

Weaving in Japan goes back al- 
most 2000 years and we are for- 
tunate that at least some very early 
examples are still extant. With 21 
full color plates and 37 gravure pages, 
accompanied by a brief but authorita- 
tive text by a staff member of the 
Tokyo National Museum, we are giv- 
en an introduction to the richness of 
these ceremonial costumes during the 
different periods. Details of the de- 
signs as well as complete costumes are 
illustrated. Various dyeing, hand 
painting and embroidery techniques 
are shown and explained. The book 
has been printed and bound in Japan, 
with the text in English. 

Arts & Crafts of Japan—Tex- 
tiles by Tomoyuki Yamanobe. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 5 by 7%, 58 pages 
illustrations, 23 pages text. $3.00. 


Scythian 

The author of this handbook on 
Scythian metalwork thinks the high- 
ly conventionalized animals created 
hy these affluent Pre-Christian nomads 
have served as the inspiration for nu- 
merous fresh styles of decoration 
which later sprung up in many widely 
separated lands. By the seventh c. B. 
C. these people had begun to assimilate 
the best art of the day and bartered 
their corn for the craftwork of the 
highly skilled Greek. No doubt in- 
spired by the abundant animal life 
which surrounded them, they soon be- 
came master of stylized animal design, 
nifuch of which was executed in gold. 
Furs, felts and leathers were used in 
their gayly trimmed clothing. There 





MARY MEIGS 
ATWATER 
RECIPE BOOK 


Now available in the new & enlarged 
memorial edition. 


Many Interesting Patterns 


Coverlets 


e Rugs 


Drapery & Upholstery 
e Fabrics for Clothing 
e Table Pieces & Towelling 


Miscellaneous Articles 


Price $8.00 


Published by the 
Mary M. Atwater Weavers Guild 


Distributed by 


Wheelwright 
Lithographing Co. 


975 South West Temple 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





was some plain weaving, with the 
threads usually dyed red. By the fourth 
c. A. D. these people had been forgot- 
ten and little interest in their metal- 
work was shown until Peter the Great 
began collecting it in the Hermitage 
Museum. Everything which these 
Eurasian nomads produced was well 
designed and well made with a dis- 
tinctive decorative treatment, as they 
“saw everything as a pattern,” and as 
a geometric design. Examples of these 
virile conventionalized animals are 
shown in 62 gravure illustrations and 
70 line drawings. Printed in Great 
Britain. 

Ancient People and Places— 
The Scythians by Tamara Talbot 
Rice. Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York 22. 6 by 8, 222 pages text, 32 
gravure plates, 70 line drawings. 


$5.00. 


Pre-Inca 


Our readers will be interested to 
learn that the Kanegafuchi portfolios 
on Pre-Inca textiles mentioned in our 
recent book reviews are now avail- 
able from the Craft & Hobby Book 
Service, Coast Route, Monterey, 
California, now the American agent 
for these beautiful plates. 
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WEAVING 


Beginning and Advanced 
Two to Ten Harness 


Kate Van Cleve 


14 Marshal St. Brookline 46, Mass. 
LOngwood 6-5615 





The 
SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


organized by Mary M. Atwater and recently 
owned & operated by Harriet Tidball, Kelsey- 
ville, Calif. has been purchased by 
Mary E. Black and Joyce Chown 
Bedford, Nova Scotia, Canada 
All Guild activities 
will be continued including 


SHUTTLE 





A Practical Journal 
for Handweavers 


@ Stimulating articles on Projects, 
Designing and Techniques. 
10 issues a year 
Standard edition subscription $7.50 
Portfolio edition subscription 
with woven samples added $17.50 
Sample copy 75¢ 


SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD 


Bedford, Nova Scotia 
Canada 





ELSIE H. GUBSER 
647 North Denver 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma 


Available for 
Fall Workshops & Lectures 


Private lessons at studio 
by appointment only. 


PROFITABLE 


describes the market covered 
by Handweaver & Craftsman. 





Thousands of weavers depend 
on its advertising pages as 
their authoritative buying 
guide in the weaving field. 


For information write 
Advertising Department 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue 

New York | 
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Duncan 
(Continued from page 18) 


zona and opened her studio last 
spring in association with her hus- 
band, William Benbow Seligmann. 
In Tucson she managed the weaving 
workshop for The Homecrafters, an 
organization for handicapped people, 
and provided them with many new 
designs. She also taught spinning and 
weaving classes. Many handicapped 
persons learned to spin on the Dun- 
can spindle and found it both a 
pleasurable and profitable activity. 
Spinning on a spindle is possible for 
persons who would seem to be too 
severely handicapped for such work, 
she says. She also was co-chairman of 
the Crafts Workshop of the Tucson 
Fine Arts Association. 

Among the designs she produced 
in Arizona was the poncho-like over- 
blouse she wears in the photograph, 
many woven with horizontal stripes 
in colors and textures reminiscent of 
the desert. The stripes are used in a 
blended effect, characteristic of her 
fabrics. In New York this type of 
overblouse has been popular for chil- 
dren as well as for men’s and wom- 
en’s sportswear. 

She has on display yardage of 
decorator and apparel fabrics, stoles 
and scarfs, and garments made from 
her fabrics. She is prepared to weave 
fabrics to special order and is in- 
terested in short lengths—more in- 
teresting, she says, than much yard- 
age of the same design, although she 
also is prepared to weave in quan- 
tity. She also is interested in tapes- 
tries. She is now designing some ex- 
clusive fabrics for a New York cus- 
tom dressmaker. Fabrics are woven 
according to the designs of the cos- 
tume. Taught to spin and weave as 
a child by her father, she plans to of- 
fer classes in weaving and spinning at 
her studio and also is prepared to 
take individual students. 

Throughout the fall and winter a 
collection of brush dyed fabrics, hand- 
woven rugs, tapestries, and other tex- 
tiles from the Raymond Duncan stu- 
dios in Paris will be on display at 
her studio. Mr. Duncan is now in the 
United States and will lecture and 
exhibit his work for several months. 
Colors in both the woven and brush 
dyed fabrics come from Mr. Dun- 
can’s own vegetable dyes. 

He will have a one-man show at 
the Town Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 20. 








SPECIAL OFFERING 
$2.00 per lb. 


100%, WOOL YARNS 


HOMESPUN TYPE—2 PLY 
1100 yards per tb. 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL 
AFGHANS CAR ROBES 
DAVENPORT THROWS STEAMER RUGS 
SHAWLS DECORATORS’ BLANKETS 


When used for both warp and weft 2 
Ibs. will make one robe approx. 
40” x 60”. Two Shades In Each Color 


Alice Blue f Lt. Brown 


BROWNS: 
| Dk. Brown 


{Grey 
| Black 


piues! 
|Navy 


Emerald 
GREENS | GREYS 
Dk. Green 


Send for free Swatch Card No. 152. 
(Note: this card automatically sent to 
subscribers of our Swatch Card Service.) 


Yarn Arts Guild 


WHITESTONE 57, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
Phone: INdependence 1-6656 











ALPACA 
from Peru 


We are just receiving the first 
shipments of beautiful soft 
100% Alpaca Yarns from Peru. 


Natural colors, no dye used. 
White, beige, cocoa, fawn, oxford grey 
and black. 


Send $1.00 for 1 oz. sample skein 
Wholesale prices on request 


William Unger & Co. 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





HANDWEAVERS 


e If you are looking 
for something different, 


try using ramie 
in combination with other yarns. 
@ You can achieve 
new and delightful weaves 
and you will be adding 
the strength and beauty of ramie 
to your creations. 


@ Our imported ramie yarns 

are of the finest quality and 

are noted for their versatility. 
You will like working with them. 


Sample sheet 10¢ 
J. M. HAYSLIP 


ZELLWOOD FLORIDA 
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For Your 
WEAVING PLEASURE 
and 
ASSURED RESULTS 
THE YARN DEPOT 
has assembled 


DIRECTIONS & MATERIALS 


e “CUDDLESOME” 2 baby blankets 
18” x 18” $10.50 e “SIMPLICITY” 12 
Linen Place Mats $11.50 e “ELEGANCE” 
8 mats $11.95 e “MOUNTAIN MIST” 
3% yds. ribbon dress fabric $22.50 ¢ 
“GLAMOUR” 2 Decorator Pillows 
18” x 18” $15.50 
Shipping wt. each kit 3 Ibs. Prices plus 
postage. 

Add 4% State Sales Tax in Calif. 
545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California 








TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSIONS 


Penland 
School of Handicrafts 
Penland, North Carolina 





Instruction in Hand Weaving, Metalcrafts and 
Jewelry Making, Pottery, Silk Screen Printing, 
Leathercrafts, Enameling on Copper and Silver, 
inning, Vegetable Dyeing, and many 
other crafts. 


Fall session: August 26—December 14. 


During this time a student may enter at any 
time and register for either long or short periods. 


Special Photography Course: October 7-19 during 
Fall color season. 


Excellent equipment and teachers. Modern con- 
ditions in a beautiful mountain countryside. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 





LARGE SELECTION OF 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Natural & Colors 


Cotton, Rayon, Nylon, Orlon 
Ratine, Boucle, Flake, Frill, 
Chenille, Seed, also Wool & Worsted 
Yarns. 

Special Prices to 
Institutions & Quantity Buyers 


Free Samples on Request 


HERMAN KASLOFF 
868 N. 4th Street Phila. 23, Penna. 





Nothing is as good for 


TWEEDS 


BRIGGS & LITTLE'S 
all wool 
CANADIAN IMPORTED YARNS 


We are U. S. distributors for them. 
Send for complete information. 


TRANQUILLITY LOOMS 


Cornwall Bridge Connecticut 
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New York State 
Craft Directory 


The first directory of New York 
State craftsmen whose handwrought 
products are available for commercial 
sale is now available. Entitled Hand- 
crafts in the Empire State it is a pub- 
lication of the New York State De- 


partment of Commerce of which 
Edward T. Dickinson is commis- 
sioner. 


Prepared by Miss Barbara 
Yuncker under the supervision of 
Mrs. Katheryn V. Fitzgerald, deputy 
commissioner of the State Commerce 
Department and director of the 
Woman’s Program, the 100-page 
booklet is divided into three main 
sections. 

The first contains an alphabetical 
listing of the names, addresses and 
products of approximately 750 crafts- 
men and craftswomen engaged in 
ceramics, leather working, metal 
working, jewelry, weaving and 
needlecraft, woodworking, bookbind- 
ing, antique furniture reproduction, 
Early American decoration and mis- 
cellaneous arts. 


The second section provides 
tourists and vacationers in New York 
State with a description of exhibits 
of crafts and creative arts in mu- 
seums, historical centers, educational 
and industrial institutions, studios 
and galleries throughout the State. 

The third section of the directory, 
also arranged geographically, con- 
tains an alphabetical listing of the 
artisans’ names, products and cities 
in which they are located. Geographi- 
cal breakdown is based on the State 
Commerce Department’s Regional 
Offices, whose addresses are listed. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Regional Manager of each 
office. 


The directory has been designed as 
a practical guide for handcraft buyers, 
Deputy Commissioner Fitzgerald 
says. ““We have indicated, insofar as 
we know,” she explains, “the specific 
methods of work or types of product, 
the general-methods of sale, whether 
or not the workshop or studio is open 
to. tourists, where the craftsman 
teaches, if he does, and any national- 
juried shows which have accepted his 
work. 


“In describing method of sale, it 





WORSTED YARNS 
For Hand Weaving 





Rugs—Textiles—Tapestries 
Petit Point 
Large assortment of colors 
Samples sent on request 
D. K. DEYRMANJIAN 
245 - Sth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 





Bookbinding, Cabinet 
Making, Ceramics, Design, 


CRAFT 


STUDENTS | Enemeling, Jewelry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Silk 
LEAGUE Screen, Silversmithing, 
Weaving. 
Y.W.C.A. Request Catalog HC 
Men, Women. Day, Eve. 
atenns Enroll Fall Classes 
Circle 6-3700 «<— NEW ADDRESS 





has been assumed that anyone listed 
will accept orders,” she states. 

Persons interested in handcrafts 
may obtain copies of the booklet by 
writing to the New York State De- 
partment of Commerce, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York or 342 
Madison Avenue, New Yerk 17, New 
York. 


Historic Spots 

For those of us who enjoy seeing 
the places where our American His- 
tory was made the American Her- 
tage magazine has compiled a beau- 
tifully produced book containing 700 
pictures of outstanding places and 
people. It has been divided into 9 
geographic sections, each with its rare 
photographs, old prints and maps. As 
Bruce Catton remarks in the intro- 
duction, “Trying to make a living, 
Americans made history—America is 
full of milestones on the road from 
yesterday to tomorrow.” The author 
then proceeds to tell about 3,000 of 
them, with well written text and 
handsomely reproduced illustrations. 
The book is a “beautiful and fasci- 
nating volume for every American 
who would like to obtain a fuller 
understanding of our national heri- 
tage.” 

The American Heritage Book 
of Great Historic Places. Nar- 
rative by Richard M. Ketchum. 
Simon & Schuster, New York 20. 
8% by 11, 376 pages, 700 illustra- 
tions, 154 in full color. $12.50. 
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DESIGNER’S DRAWLOOM 


DRAWLOOM weaving offers a wide range of weaves, up to 
32 harnesses. DAMASK weaves a specialty. Modern weavers 
need good instruction found in this manual of 250 pages 
with 100 illustrations. Author, Alice Hindson, modernizes 
jae A gaa Hooper. Ready early 1958. A Branford 


SWEDISH. WEAVING MANUAL 


WITH COMPLETE GLOSSARY OF TERMS 





Now you can weave Swedish method. First accurate manual 

in English. Translated from famous text by Ulla Cyrus. 

Every step crystal clear. Hundreds of illustrations. Includes 

only so Swedish-English weaving glossary (900 terms) 
ice $5. 


BRANFORD EDITIONS 
551 Boylston St. Boston 16, Mass. 








HANDWEAVING 
House & Auto Silhouettes 


@ Handweaving symbol rubber name 
stamps in inked pocket case. 


@ Embossed personalized colored 
post cards with weaving symbol. 


@ Ask for our "WAYS & MEANS" 
suggestions. 


@ The best HANDWEAVING 
SHUTTLES & ACCESSORIES 


Manufactured by and available only thru: 
CODDIE PRODUCTS 


1764 29th Avenue North 
St. Petersburg 13, Florida 





WEAVING ON A DRAW-LOOM 
by Ruth Arnold 
A manual for handweavers. Directions for 
damask, double weave, spot weave, and 
“summer and winter” with detailed drafts 
and diagrams. $3.50 postpaid. 
Order from 


Ruth Arnold, Box 143, Otis, Massachusetts 





The Unique 


GIFT 


% for a Friend 
* for Yourself 


Back Issues of 
Handweaver & Craftsman 


1950* through 1955 


(*3 issues) 


$18.00 


postpaid in U.S. 
Send checks or money orders to 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue New York 1 





Fall 1957 


Berglund 


(Continued from page 14) 


This is a multi-use, 4-harness, 20- 
inch jack type (rising shed) table 
loom which may be converted easily 
into a foot power loom. The heddle 
frames, reed, warp and cloth beams 
may be removed and another set put 
on the frame so that two or more 
persons may weave on their indi- 
vidual pieces interchangeably. She de- 
signed the loom specifically for 
schools where there is minimum space 
for equipment. It also is useful for 
weavers who like to experiment with 
different warps. Lifters are provided 
for removing the loom parts. Miss 
Serglund is a member of the Minne- 
sota Weavers’ Guild. 


Guilds 


(Continued from page 18) 


hibition of looms in action which 
the Guild sponsored as a benefit for 
the Alaska Crippled Children’s Asso- 
ciation. 

The Weavers Guild of Rochester, 
New York, has an ambitious program 
for 1957-1958 with Mrs. Doris Cle- 
ment of Macedon as chairman. At 
the first meeting in September Mrs. 
Clement gave her lecture, Weavers 
at Work illustrated with slides show- 
ing studios of many well-known 
weavers in many sections of the 
United States. She has been asked 
to give this lecture by several guilds. 
“Mama” Gravander of Mill Valley, 
California, on her way home from 
Sweden, will give a lecture and con- 
duct a 4-day workshop the last of 
October. The October meeting was 
2 Summer Exhibition Round-up by 
Guild members headed by Marjorie 
Ruth Ross covering summer events 
of importance many attended which 
others may wish to attend next year. 
Mrs. Gertrude Herdle Moore, direc- 
tor of the Memorial Art Gallery, will 
speak on using your art gallery as in- 
spiration November 13 and Virginia 
Parslow of the Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, will present the history 
of weaving January 8. A round-table 
on finishing by members is scheduled 
for February 12 and in March Kath- 
ryn Wellman of Philadelphia will 
tell of tricks and short cuts gleaned 
from over 30 years of weaving. W eav- 
ing Can Be Glamorous as well as 
Fun will be Karl Laurell’s subject 
for the April meeting. A workshop 





EUREKA! 


We are now ready 
to serve our customers from 
new and larger quarters. 


Now in stock 
complete assortments of 
all types of Novelty yarns, 
Boucles, Metallics, Worsted, 
Silk, Linen, & Mercerized 
Yarns 


Distributors Wanted 


Free samples sent on request 


EUREKA YARN CO., INC. 


109 W. 24th St. CHelsea 2-3444 
New York 11, N. Y. 


South Landing 
Craft Centre 


Queenston, Ontario 





Individual instruction by 
Rie Donker Bannister in the type 
of weaving that interests you. 


Lectures and Workshops 
for Weavers’ Guilds in New York 


State and adjoining states. 


Write today for information. 





is planned for May and the season 
will close with a picnic and field trip. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Pages 6-8, M. H. de Young Memo- 
rial Museum, San Francisco. 10-12, 
La Escuela Mayor Central de Artesa- 
nia, rug cartoon, Real Fabrica de 
Tapices, Madrid; Handbags, 10, 
16-17, 46-47, 51, 52, A. Burton 
Carnes, New York. 18, Ray Manley, 
Tucson, Arizona. 22-23, HW eimweberei 
Schalkenmerhren, Lt. Col. William 
E. Abbott, Jr., Trier, West Germany. 
27-30, Jim Beskeen, Sacramento, 
California. 35, Lodder for Rochester, 
New York, Memorial Art Gallery; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Museum of Art. 
35 (bottom)-36, Syracuse, New 
York, Museum of Fine Arts. 41, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia. 44, William Ransdell, 
Seattle, Washington. 48-49, Ethel M. 
Smith, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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Conferences 
(Continued from page 18) 

Other speakers included Jean Mailey, assistant curator 
of textiles at the Cooper Union Museum, New York, 
who discussed ideas from the past of value to the future, 
illustrated with slides of weaving by members of the 
New York Guild and objects from the museum collec- 
tion used as basis of design; Walter Hausner who spoke 
on yarns, their characteristics and suitability for various 
purposes, who brought a large collection of yarns for 
illustration; Colonel John S. Fishback of the Penland 
School who discussed weavers’ skills; and Helen S. 
Lohmeier who spoke on her experiences abroad. 

The program closed with a talk by Dorothy Liebes 
who illustrated coordination of colors and textures from 
a large collection of slides and ensemble cards showing 
related fabrics used in interiors. She also showed lengths 
of fabrics covering a wide range of materials and dra- 
matic color combinations. 

Assisting Mrs. Aldrich, the general chairman, were 





Mrs. Albert P. Cushman of Northampton, programs ; 
Mrs. Charles U. Hatch of Springfield, guild exhibits ; 
Mr. Rollo Purrington of Haydenville, commercial ex- 
hibits; Miss Eleanor Clark, Buckland, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Thorsen of Great Barrington, Mrs. E. L. Stanley of 
South Hadley judges and awards; Mrs. Martin Whalen 
of Shelburne Falls, hospitality; Mrs. Robert Haeberle 
of Shelburne Falls and Mrs. Grant Bulkley of Spring- 
field, publicity. 

York State Craftsmen sponsored two summer work- 
shops, the first in June at the School for American Crafts- 
men, Rochester, New York, with Karl Laurell, head of 
the school’s textile department, in charge of weaving. 
Many craftsmen from New York City as well as from 
other sections of the state were in aitendance. The 
ceramics and weaving workshops held at Ithaca for sev- 
cral days preceding the York State Craft Fair in August 
were considered so successful that an expanded program 
is planned for next year. Rie Donker Bannister of South 
Landing Craft Centre, was instructor in weaving. 





FOR SALE. 38” Gunter 4 harness, $50.00, 
22” Gunter 4 harness $50.00, 28” Gunter 4 
harness $60.00, 45” Norwegian Type Over- 
head Beater $70.00, 20” Hammett Floor 
loom $50.00, 38” Norwegian Overinead 
Beater $50.00. Write Box 840 Handweaver 
& Craftsm: an, 246 Fifth Ave. New York 1. 





STRUCTO 20” Table loom and Hammett 32” 
Floor loom, both 4 Harnesses; Union 36” 
2 Harness. Post- Office Box 33, Ridgewood, 
New Jersey. 


FOR SALE 36” ‘Loom LeClerc fold: ng type, 
like new. Complete bench, heddles, shut- 
tle. $60.00. Natalie Stephenson, #1 East 
Woodcrest Ave., Maple Shade, New 
Jersey. 











MILL-END Weavi ing @ Yarns. All wool skein 
yarn $1.25 Ib. Free Samples. Oregon Wool- 
en Mills, 6201 S.E. Overland, Portland 22, 
Oregon. 








HAND carDS: We manufacture a full line of 
hand cards for carding wool, tow, cotton, 
etc. Write for information. E. B. FRYE 
& SON, Wilton, | New Hampshire. 





WHERE CAN 1 1 GET IT? Second revision, 25c. 
Fifty Treadlings for Overshot and Crackle, 
25c. Ross-Hill Handweavers, Ringwood 
Road, Freeville, A 

— vance. 


THE ‘Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 
North State Street, Chicago, Illinois—Has 
—The Yarns you ask for most at the prices 
you have been hoping to see! Imported 





If you have anything to buy, sell or 
exchange, if you have a personal an- 
nouncement—then the H & C Shop 
is the place for you. 25c per word; zine”. Latest Issue 25c. 


246 Fifth Avenue, New York 
OR 9.2748 


ON SALE! Traub floor looms. McKeeby 
Automatic Bobbin Winders. Scot!and’s 
best Tweed Yarn, (Sample cards $1.00). 
Painter’s Loom Studio 3190 Pine Ave., 
I. ong B each 6, Califor: la. 


ANGORA RABBIT WOOL available for hand spin- 
ning and Angora yarn for hand weaving. 
American Angora Rabbit Breeders Co- 
operative, Palmer Lake, Colorado. 


DOLLAR LEAFLETS: Rosepath 300 ways; Hon- 
eysuckle, 234 patterns; Ten Mats; Silver 
Stars, 26 overshot’ techniques; Two 
Harness Lace, diagrams, instructions. Mrs. 
B. Needham, Safety Harbor, Florida. 


IMPORTED Knox Linen in many colors. Ber- 
nat Fabri and Weaving Afghan. Prompt 
sh pment postpaid. Samples Free. Weavers 
Workshop, Dodgeville, Wisconsin. 


GOOD MONTY IV WEAVING. Weave rugs at 
home for ne ghbors on $89.50 Union i.som. 
Thous2nits doing it. Booklet free. Cuarl- 
crait Co., Hart St., Boonville, N. Y. 


CASH MARKETS for your Handmade’s and 
Hobby items! Thru, “Trading Post Maga- 
Thorne’s, 525 
>? 


20 words minimum. Count six words Dewey, Jackson 22, Michigan. 
for box and number. Cash in aid- 
Handweaver & Craftsman. 


FOR SALE 72 inch old 4-harness loom, com- 
pletely recondit oned. F.y shutties and old 
| harnesses available. $175.00 Ch 3-0134 


NEW ADDRESS-GILMORE LOOMS now at 1032 
North Broadway, Stockton, Cal-fornia. 





Scotch Wool—$4.90 Ib. Fabri Wool—$6.20 
lb. Bamboo—85c Ib. Come in and see us 
when you are in the Chicago area. You 
will be very welcome. 


18 Model A table French ‘oom 18x28¥,, 
6 B 28x34, Slight irregularities. Guaran- 
teed. Model A $10 instead of $17.75, B $13 
instead of $22.50. Box 841 Handweaver 
& Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1. 





HERALD LOOM AGENTS: Have You tried the 
Herald yet? Two, like new, used Ma- 
comber Looms for sale, 45” and 20” port- 
able. The Garrisons—5 Cherry Tree Lane, 





Samples. 


FREE “Do-It-Yourself”. 
log. Tandy Leather Company, 
B22, Fort W orth, Texas. 


YARNS OF BEST QUALITY at lowest prices. Bee- direct from manufacturers anl save on 
hive, Bernat, Bucilla, D.M.C., Pauline Den- 
ham, Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, Loomlore, Lud- 
low, Maypole, Metlon, Paternayan, Shag- 
gee, Square-Sale and Unger. SWANSON, 
Pion 1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 


WOOL YARN on cones 
Address : 
North Loop, El Paso, Texas. 


MAYATEX, 8338 


For complete information on the finest 
hand looms and accessories write to E. E. 
Gilmore. 


SPINNING WHEELS —Weav.ng supplies. Buy 


Leathercraft Cata- 
Box 791- 


Shuttles, Aluminum bobbins, Lease and 
warp sticks, Warping fr>mes. Write for 
price list. Dealer inqu:ry invited. Anthony 
Cardarelle, 3012 Adeline Street, Berkeley. 
3, California. 


HANDWEAVER WANTED — Full time work. Ex- 
perienced on woolen and cotton samplings. 
To assist designer in Manhattau. Box 842 


2.00 per lb. Free 





Middletow n, New Jersey. 





HANDBAGS Your’ material professionally 
styled and mounted. $2.50 up. Send stamped 
envelope for. styles and prices. THE 
MASSIES, CRAFTSMEN, 1155 West 
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Spare-full time. Re- 
moth-holes like new 


—_— Handweaver & Craftsman, 245 Fifth Ave- 


INVISIBLE REWEAVING. Men-Women. Instruc- nue, New York 1. 
tions shipped for no-risk examination. $5 

in an hour possible. 
weave burns, tears; 
at home. Free details. 
Stephenson, Freeport, Illinois. C331, 335 W. Madison St., Chicago 6. 


FOR SALE— 45-inch, 8-harness, 12-treadle 
Norwood jack loom, practically new, made 
Skil-Weave, Dept. of Pennsylvania cherry. $175. Clarence R. 
Plank, RD 2, Boyertown, Pa. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 


MRS Sag ES ae EES 
bi Handweaver & Craftsman 
01 Yr. $4.00 0 2 Yrs. $7.50 0 3 Yrs. $10.00 «© 5 Yrs. $15.00 
Gift rates—First subscription $4.00, each additional $3.60. All on one check. 

Indicate whether [] New Subscription or [] Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN starting with the 0000 
(Publication dates the |5th of January, April, July & October) 






RIOT sifipelithannoncncssticininsniipeiabininsnontnsance 


Tote eee ee as een eneenen rene eens seen one aten wane enwe wane een cence tennant eneeeeerne 


SON sinensis tnt pentesinjeinseigaanenigtlncah died aR aad gk ti ti cast cae ha 
UT Sletiilaaetieoneacncinasedlinblilidbemnsnctinsasistriibiaiescbsieall RE inns: MOI ictesnchiepnsenestl bial 
Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American & Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
Make checks or money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN e¢ 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Handweaver & Craftsman—Gift Subscriptions 


First Gift Subscription $4. Each additional, $3.60 
SAVE (‘All must be on one check). include your own Subscription or Renewal! 
10 % Please send Handweaver & Craftsman starting with the 


sceclahcer WON i. ci ieeethtsttlnesaeedthatesiin io ee EAE EES Se 
New [] or Renewal [] New [) or Renewal [] 
For additional 
SRE serene eve eee peta, a a 
Canadien postage 50c, Pan-American & foreign postage $1.00 a year extra. 
) Make check or money order payable to: 


’ | HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN © 246 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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SUPPLY (CO. 


Visit Hand Weavers Paradise 
On Your Next Trip to Los Angeles 





3186 W. Pico Boulevard 
Los Angeles 19, California 






















THE TALK OF 
THE TOWN 


ly 


Handweaving Yarns 
and Supplies 





Yes, the unusually high 

quality, the fashionable vat dyed 
colors and the wide variety of 
textures, sizes and weights make 
Lily handweaving yarns a joy 

to use. Ready for prompt 
shipment in any quantity .. . 
Cottons, Chenilles, Wools, 
Homespuns, Linens, Metallics 
and Novelties. Also Looms, 
including the Leclerc folding 
loom, Warping Frames, Bobbin 
Racks, and Winders, Table Reels 
and Tension Boxes. 

Price list FREE. 





The Handweaver's Headquarters The October issue of Lily’s Handweaving Bulletin, 
Practical Weaving Suggestions, will feature a 


aS MIL L S Cc oO MPAN Y variety of lovely Christmas designs. If you are not 


Shelb y = on receiving this bulletin send $1 for a year’s 
, subscription. 








